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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>——_ 


HE Prince of Wales, we regret to say, is seriously worse. Up 
to Friday the disease had advanced favourably, there being 
no complications, and the symptoms on Wednesday and Thursday 
decreasing in intensity. On Friday, however, at 8 o'clock a.m., 
the physicians in attendance issued a bulletin stating that ‘* there 
was a considerable increase in the febrile symptoms ;” at 1 p.m. 
that although his Royal Highness had slept, there ‘* was no abate- 
ment in the graver symptoms ;” and at 5 p.m. that the ‘“ Prince 
of Wales continued in a very precarious state, and suffering 
from great prostration.” A sudden relapse after twenty-five 
days of fever is in this disorder very dangerous, the doctors’ 
language is full of seriousness, and the only favourable circum- 
stance we can recall is that the bulletins have throughout been 
honest, an unprecedented circumstance in royal illnesses. ‘The 
country need not therefore imagine that anything is being kept 
back, though no doubt the facts will justify the gravest and most 
desponding anxiety. By the latest accounts the Queen started for 
Sandringham at 3 p.m., and immediately after telegrams sum- 
moned the whole of the Royal family. 


We are informed that the bad news from Sandringham caused 
gteat excitement in the Money Market, sending down almost 
everything except Consols from one to two per cent. 





It appears to be gradually becoming certain that the Prince and 
Lord Chesterfield were attacked by the fever during the visit to 
Lord Londesborough. It appears that the Prince slept in a room 
into which a closet opens, and the closet communicates with 
@ cesspool ten feet below which has not been cleansed for six 
years, and this very room was occupied by Lord Chesterfield after 
the Prince’s departure. There is also evidence that there was a 
back draught of sewer gas up the sewers, and the Lancet believes 
that the air of Londesborough Lodge, which was at the time exces- 
sively crowded both with guests and servants, was ‘really tainted.” 
As the male guests usually retired to rest fatigued with a long 
day's sport, they were just in the condition to imbibe the poison, 
the smell of which, adds the professional journal, would not of 
necessity have been perceived in a house ‘ pervaded by odours of 
@ more agreeable kind,” that is, we suppose, by the smell of tobacco- 
smoke. ‘The facts are, of course, most annoying for Lord Londes- 
borough ; but he did all he could to ensure the salubrity of his 
house, and is not to be blamed because the plumbers were, as usual, 
not to be trusted for anything except their charges. If we could 
hang one of them for murdering a Prince, the world would be an 
improved place to live in, 


We do wish Reuter would quarrel with Prince Bismarck. ‘There 
might be some hope then for the Press, which at present seems to 
lie hopelessly at the mercy of the Agency. M. Thiers on Thurs- 
day read out a Message occupying two bours, a document which 
affects an enormous trade, the largest of European public debts, 
and the future of all Continental States, and Reuter, instead of 
telegraphing it, sends over a summary about a column long, drawn 
up by somebody who has not the faintest notion what Englishmen 








want to hear, or when it is necessary to send the jpsissima verba of 
a speech. To add to the confusion, the 7imes’ correspondent 
believes in the Agency, and consequently telegraphs a running 
comment on the report which was not sent,—occasionaily with the 
funniest effect. For instance, he telegraphs that the ‘ Assembly 
enthusiastically applauded the passage which spoke of the ‘re- 
spected’ and ‘respectable,’ leaving Reuter to supply the noun 
to those laudatory adjectives, which Reuter has not done. For 
anything any Englishman could tell on Friday, they might refer 
to any person, any institution, or any thing, except the present 
method of getting early information for the London Press. That 
is an impossibility. 








M. Thiers affirms that his relations with all Europe are “ peace- 
able and cordial,” although Germany occupies six departments, 
and although the independence of the Pope must be main- 
tained, and although the Government had found it neces- 
sary to denounce the Treaty with England. ‘France 
must become once more what she has a right to be,” but 
would not disturb peace, though she will maintain an Army 
of 800,000 men, 450,000 of them round the colours, supported by 
a conscription of 90,000 men. Universal compulsory service would 
disorganize civil life and ruin the finances (violent reclamations 
from the Left and Right), and he would oppose it to the utmost of 
his power. Internally all accounts were satisfactory, (general dis- 
sent), the cities would be garrisoned by a ‘Militia of Order” 
(**No, no”), and the state of the finances was hopeful. The 
budget would be £110,000,000 annually, but that was the fault of 
the Empire, and the new resources required would be provided by 
Protectionist plans, including a “ moderate ” duty of 12 or 15 per 
cent. upon fabrics of mixed wool and cotton, while the Bank of 
France would be authorized to issue £24,000,000 more in paper, 
part of it in little notes. 


The Message, so far as we may judge from the telegrams, was 
condemned on all hands as a feeble and wordy document, in which 
almost every ‘burning question ” is left untouched. It is stated 
that the majority has returned from the country fiercely anxious 
for Monarchy, that it is quite ready for a quarrel with M. ‘Thiers, 
and that it may find an occasion in the demand of the Duc 
d’Aumale and Prince de Joinville for permission to take their 
seats. ‘Those Princes consider themselves released from their 
promise not to sit by the elevation of M. Thiers to the Presidency, 
but wish him to admit that, which he declines todo. Of course, 
much of the existing irritation may cool down, but it is clear that 
storms are at hand, and that the absurd arrangement by which 
the Assembly cannot dismiss the President, and the President 
cannot dissolve the Assembly, tends to produce a dead-lock, which 
in France would not be endured a week. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England, never very favourable to 
the Gladstone Cabinet, has just thrown a shell into it. He has 
published the letter in which, on Sir R. Collier's promotion to a 
Puisne Judgeship, he protested in the name of every member of the 
Bench and of the entire Bar against his translation to the 
Judicial Committee, a step which appeared to him a ‘‘ colourable 
evasion of the law,” a ‘manufacture of a qualification,” a 
‘violation of the spirit of an Act of Parliament,” and a 
“« degradation of the judicial office.” Mr. Gladstone replies too 
carelessly, ina note which assumed that Sir A. Cockburn objected 
to the first appointment—which he did not do—and refers him to 
Lord Hatherley, who “ accepts the responsibility,” but will vindi- 
cate himself ‘‘ at a moresuitable opportunity than could be afforded 
by a correspondence with you.” Sir A. Cockburn rejoins that 
he expected no vindication, but only desires to bring under the 
notice of Government the serious objections which existed to the 
course it intended to pursue, and has pursued. He expected, con- 
sidering his office, that his objections ‘‘ would not have been dis- 
missed in quite so summary a manner,” and reserves the right of 
giving his protest to the public. We have commented on the 
correspondence elsewhere, but may plainly say here that we believe 
the only apology for the course pursued is to declare it a grave 
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error of judgment, but not a violation of law. ‘The difficulty is to | small proceeds of the concert to the secretary in question with th 
imagine what possessed Mr. Gladstone to give his enemies such a remark that he regretted it was so little, but it was always : 
a when a price was charged ; the Democrats were ready enough = 
The (sermans have recently found it impossible to obtain pied - — Bey a A but no sooner was 
verdicts from French juries against men who have assassinated Mr ec a ose "eae an they Kept away. _Hereupon 
German soldiers. In one case, that of Tonnelet, the prisoner’s dines sae ; 7, - el Pe = se personally for his libelg on 
advocate, M. Lachaud, claimed and obtained an acquittal on the reins a a ra ae Me sapecien them, to move his 
distinct ground that no patriot could be expected to endure the ap vee er ttl i oh pages in London. Mr, 
. a . - . . A oi Fi . 
presence of the hated invader. The just irritation thus aroused al Mr cae 3 yee bP - M oF Se was Oe eae, 
has been increased by a childish sensitiveness to the language of | | og ae “ pa ges soso accep ced ligt friend to demo. 
the French Press, which is very outrageous, very irritating, and | ;, keen eae Seer hig on money matters ever since he got 
: | ‘his thousand pounds.” Mr. Osborne defended himself by bitter} 
very unimportant, and the Emperor has therefore declared the ea : : agli Y bitterly 
: - : , ° ., | attacking the Democratic Club for its insolvency, and deseribj 
six occupied departments in a state of siege, a proceeding quite | : : va . ing 
the entreaties of the printer for £7 for circulars, and of the Hyde 


regular, but inimical to the continuance of peace. : ; : 
_ ilescemcnanmst: P | Park meeting managers for <i4 expended in getting up that 
Mr. Lowe made one of his keen and trenchant speeches at demonstration, and the inability to settle these demands, Qg 


Halifax on Monday, chiefly on Education; but as we have re- | the whole, it seems pretty evident that the London Democrats are 
ferred at some length to that portion of it elsewhere, we shall | not disposed to make much sacrifice either of cash or persona} 
confine ourselves here solely to the remarks on Irish affairs, and on | vanity for their cause. 

the new Republican agitation, with which he concluded. On the | The Birmingham Conference on the reform of the House of 
former subject he made veey light of the Conservative assertion | Lords was of interest rather for its want of interest than for any- 
that the Liberal policy had failed. Ile did not believe, he said, | thing said or done in it. It had been long projected, and dele- 
that Irishmen had the peculiarity of preferring those who treated | gates had been invited from all the principal towns of the king. 
them ill and hating those who treated them well. But to ex-| dom, but the attendance of these delegates was very thin. At 
pect that the bad results of bad Government would cease with | the Conference itself only three Members of Parliament were 
the cessation of bad Government, was as absurd as to expect the present, two of the Members for Birmingham, Mr. George Dixon 
motion of the ship in a landsman’s head to cease directly he | and Mr. P. H. Muntz; and one of the Members for Devonport, 
stepped on shore, or to assume that the rays long ago radiated | Mr, J. D, Lewis. Mr. Dixon moved a general resolution against 
from a distant star would be extinguished as soon as the star | hereditary legislators, and appeared to contend, if we understand 
itself ceased to exist. “The Irish nation has been so warped by | the report, for a small Second Chamber selected by the Commons 
tyranny that it is impossible to produce an immediate effect. heme amongst the existing Peers, and for permitting the younger 
Any measure for Ireland must have time and patience, and | Peers to enter the House of Commons if they will, instead of 
a good law will have its effect only with time. ‘his | standing for a place in this small second Chamber. The whole 
world would be better if people could only go on from year | discussion was moderate, tame, lifeless. No one believed that the 
to year, committing evils, and then suddenly stop, recall | question had yet “come up” to the point of a popular interest, 


all their past sins, repent of them, and have no more know- 
ledge of them,” — an inconceivable as well as very hasty) In the evening a crowded public meeting was held, at which 


suggestion of Mr. Lowe’s for the improvement of the universe, Mr. Auberon Herbert (M.P. for Nottingham), made a suggestion 
Af repenting, whether of evil or good actions, would annihilate | that a second Chamber causes perhaps more political difficulty 
all the effects produced in the past by those evil or good actions, | than political advantage, and rather went in for its abolition. 
what a discontinuous and revolutionary world it would be. Every Sir Charles Dilke also spoke amidst much interruption, his rising 
act of repentance would abruptly extinguish some essential part | being a signal for outcry and the diffusion of pepper through the 
of the being of somebody else, with incaleulably spasmodic effects | ir, which led of course to violent sneezing. He seems to have 
of transformation. Surely such an anarchy would not be better | ne for pure abolition of the House of Peers, and very strongly 


than the slow development of continuous life out of an irrevocable | © have condemned the makeshift of life peerages, contending 
that to put the best men, like Mr. J. S. Mill, into the House with 


, < [ee a title derived from land, would be the silliest possible patching of 
In relation to the Republican agitation, Mr. Lowe condemned | ,), oq garment with new cloth. ‘That is all very fairly sensible; 
Sir Charles Dilke with some severity for his conduct in broaching | 144 we shall not cease to have a House of Lords while the people 
Sallie et Wi leh wher ce cadig capehancd a eo | SE nD neat ak omen a ae 
details of these matters, and who could have replied authoritatively wea ee — ame oe’ ae <p 
: : ABI é ecause it is irregular and inconvenient. The old, quaint 
to his questions and criticisms :—* In the proper place I shall be | political architecture is at least as attaching, even after its signifi- 
prepared to answer that gentleman’s charges. I have therefore ¢,no¢ has passed away, as the old, quaint architecture in brick aud 
presumed, with your approval, to be satisfied for the present with ; f ‘ s ; 
censuring him for the manner in which he has brought this 
matter forward.” Mr. Lowe stated that as to the income-tax, the 
Queen had paid, since the tax was first imposed, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds; but he said nothing as to the distinction 
between the private income and the “ privy purse.” Of the Queen 
herself Mr. Lowe spoke most warmly, quoting in relation to her, | prepared asking other nations to adhere to the principles of the 
‘‘ Her armour is her honesty, | Treaty of Washington, and hints ata kind of alliance between 
mn | — ee truth 4 only wconpsel | Germany and the Union in all dealings with Asiatic powers and 
No one had ever ventured to charge her with having stepped South-American Republics, He regrets the continuance of the 
one hair’s-breadth beyond the prerogative which was assigned to | terrible struggle in Cuba—which, as we hope to show next week, 
her by the Constitution. Nobody could allege that she ever gave | js degenerating into a war of extermination, —and has directed 
&@ promise which she did not fulfil. Nobody could say that any-| American commanders in Cuban waters to spare no effort, if 
thing had ever dropped either from her lips or her pen but what | necessary, to protect the lives and property of American citizens, 
was absolutely true, without the slightest intention on her part to | and to protect the dignity of the flag. He trusts that ‘* pending 
deceive or mislead.” This panegyric on the Queen was interrupted questions with Spain may be adjusted in a spirit of peace and 
by vehement cheering and the singing of the National Anthem ; | conciliation,”—which if not a threat, is very like one. 
and Mr. Lowe’s subsequent attack on theoretic revolution, when - : 


political institutions have worked in practice like ours, was received | President Grant refers in his speech to a diplomatic scandal 
with equally hearty applause. | which has been the subject of much discussion in Washingtov. 
| According to American accounts, the Russian Minister, M. Cata- 


chance. 











past ! | 


stone. 


The annual Message of the President of the United States 
was read on Monday, but contains little of foreign interest. 
General Grant congratulates Congress on the reference of the 
| Alabama difficulties to arbitration, announces that a note is being 


The Republicans of London appear to be quarrelling among | cazy, a Greek by birth, could not endure the rapprochement be- 
themselves. The Morning Advertiser reports a scene which took | tween the Union and Great Britain ; spoke against it, intrigued 
place at “* The Hole in the Wall” between Mr. Osborne and Mr. | against it, and finally, in his wrath, declared that it had been 
Odger, which is not a promising one for the unity of the Working- | facilitated by bribes to high functionaries. Poor Lord Granville, 
Class Democrats. It appears that a concert (admission 2d.) had | who can hardly find sixpence in the Secret Service Fund to pay 
been given for the benefit of the Secretary of the Democratic Club, | for a little information, has, it appears, bought Mr. Fish, or the 
and that Mr. Osborne, who took the chair, handed over the very | President, or somebody of that rank ;—or did Lord de 
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Grey find the cash? Anyhow the President heard of these Lord Kimberley appears to have not been very well advised in 
allegations, and first cut M. Catacazy dead, and then de- | treating the Australian Colonies to a lecture on the Imperial right 
manded his recall. The Russian Government complied, but | to veto their intercolonial fiscal legislation. Fiscal independence 
as the Grand Duke Alexis was about to visit Washington, | has already been so fully conceded to Canada and the Canadian 
there was a ceremonial difficulty, which was overcome by the | Dominion, that it would practically be quite impossible to assert 
Russian Foreign Office, which directed M. Catacazy to present the | any right to restrict the intercolonial legislation of the various 
Grand Duke, and then present his own letters of recall. M. Catacazy’s Australian Parliaments, nor is it possible to take any valid dis- 
defence, it is said, is that the irritation with him arises from social tinction between the right to impose protective duties which we 
misunderstandings, but it does not appear to have been accepted have virtually again and again admitted, and the right to im- 
at St. Petersburg. pose differential ge in ngeren to sources from which special 

Pers ar hPa imports come. To give a colony full power to experiment on 
toe anan rte ss Soudan Suen burning its fingers with protection, and yet to interfere when it 
: soe apo to ho attached by a regular force, divided into two comes to the question of what sort of inflammable substance it 
po na, one advancing through Chittagong and one through shall meddle with, is not a proceeding that admits of any defence 
Cachar, supported by a coolie corps, and provisioned in a style on principle ; and, in point of fact, Lord Kimberley 8 interference 
which taxes the Commissariat Department, and will make the for- bes only cartes The outany of the Ansicalion Colonies, ond 
tune of the river carrying companies. It is all right, we suppose, induced the Intercolonial Conference to pass (American fashion) 


for we must not be defeated; but there is a trace of the costly | * string of defiant resolutions, of which this is a specimen :— 


perfection of the Abyssinian war about the arrangements, and we ‘That no —— = into by the Imperial Government with 
, . > . . . . . 

: d Dalhousi lah isked a littl any foreign Power should in any way limit or impede the exercise 
eee ee eee eee ee Ohne chi. c,{ Of” their free right to arrange their intercolonial tariff as they 


and Lae ae ad aa ne SS eee think best. As they are to learn by experience the mischiefs of 
Sey ‘ their protective policy, by all means let them have as full and 
complete an experience as they can. It may involve more suffer- 
ing, but it will involve more thorough knowledge too. 





One entire page of each daily paper has been given for five days 
of this week to the cross-examination of Mr. Baigent, one of the 
jan nro thie cecum sien It is not neatly | ‘The Cats have assembled this week in the Crystal Palace, and 
as defendant's counsel seem to want a minute autobiography of de -aengea — on ere Gees tome — Mrs. mndponcgae 
eww eer sos he eons stated with te paints omentwithot a white bron hin.’ ‘The jg ay th 
Mr. Ballantine has informed the Court that his side of ths evidence b al f th See hi h ise-shell 
may be possibly done by Christmas, and then the defendants | — ae sup ity : wt : nar oe acage wt ‘a atta os 
begin, and then there is rebutting evidence, and then there will | a . a -% oa d pe y poe rs png : no ta a 
be the ‘‘ Radcliffe v. Tichborne” indictment, altogether, we re A . aos — * y preter pee * = worn a 

ie ‘ : ape shell and any other colour it wou e Mr. Darwin to explain. 
= - ‘e" . cet psi the’ good va ns — There is also another physiological prodigy at the show which 
a 1g inns terete pes ne diasiadiaine pen ateesiotg | would interest that great naturalist,—a cat with blue eyes which is 
" . : : Senge ege : 
plague, or anything to rid the journalsof a bore which is becoming | not deaf. It is to be hoped he will have examined it, since an excep 
‘of ig tia dietintapa, ses | tion to the empirical rule hitherto so nearly universal might lead 
ene E to the detection of the cause of the very curious connection 

Kelly, the man accused of shooting Chief Constable Talbot, | between feline deafness and blue eyes. We suppose the human 
was to be tried on the 7th December for shooting at Constable | intellect refuses to believe in the theory of mere coincidence in the 
Mullins ; but Mr. Butt applied for a postponement, on the ground | Case of a concurrence of properties so frequent and peculiar. 


that the comments of the English Press prevented a fair trial. | Perhaps, however, the blue-eyed cat is deaf after all, but ashamed 
| of being thought so, and quick enough, like some deaf people, to 


Baron Fitzgerald wished to refuse the application, but Judge 
O'Brien to grant it, as the papers had a circulation in Dublin, | counterfeit hearing when she sees an experiment being made on her 


and the trial was postponed to February. As the Spectator is not | auricular organs. a a eon 
among the journals attacked, we may fairly call the serious atten- Canon Liddon, in beginning last Tuesday a series of lectures 
tion of the profession to the extent to which the Courts of Justice | intended to consider whether or not Christianity is on the decline, 
are menacing the freedom of the Press. We have already been | premised an apology for not reading, with his audience, an 
prohibited from commenting on proceedings not finished even in | epistle of St. Paul, as he had proposed to do on Tuesday evenings, 
civil trials; we are liable to arrest for publishing affidavits in| stating that that proposal was intended for an audience of four or 
Chancery, which ought to be considered mere reports; and now we | five hundred people at most, and was quite unsuitable for one 
are responsible to Courts at the other end of the kingdom for com- which filled completely the large space under the dome and 
a dices ates roa yo It is high time 4 pen at | extended far down the aisles. “I submit to you,” he said, “ that 
nal ress has not Parliamentary strengt _—— to | whilst a sustained discourse is natural and not difficult of achieve- 
put some limit upon the encroachments of the Bar. Somebody /ment under this dome, provided always that the discourse be 
will be indicted before long for remarking that the Court Was | sustained, it would be impossible to lecture here in the way I had 
crowded, the counsel out of temper, and the judge inaudible. | contemplated, impossible to project slowly across these vast spaces 





Mr. Vernon Harcourt writes to the Times a very fierce but detached observations, shades of criticism, balancing and adjusting 

| . 
thoroughly well-deserved attack upon the present condition of our | each other, and more or less minute—in short, to attempt much 
system of appeal in civil cases, which partly through the methods | which properly belongs to rapid speaking and a relatively small 
of procedure, partly through the “off” duties heaped upon the | §P4ce and audience.” That is undoubtedly true, but why? We 


judges, and partly through the state of the law, which allows | S@PPos¢ because a large audience is known to the speaker to contain 
appeals from the Superior Courts when it refuses them | ™4"Y who must lose their interest in any finely-shaded, discontinu- 
from County Courts, is a disgrace to the morality as well | U8, and frequently-varied subject, while the small audience may 
as the sense of the country. It takes ten years for a carrier | be assumed to be a selected one, —selected for its interest in the sub- 
to recover a debt from a Railway Company, and the most | ject. Assume the large audience to be equally alive to all these 
ordinary suit may last three years, to the ruin of all finer distinctions and minute shades of discrimination, and we do 
concerned. No redress appears to be so much as hoped for, | ®t see why the difficulty would be greater with a large audience 
for the House of Commons, choked with rich noodles, cares | than asmall. It was not the size of the audience, but the quality 
nothing about the matter, and the Lord Chancellor, with whom | #8 inferred from the size, which daunted Canon Liddon. 

po ase of reform reste, is always an old man, grey with | We wish to call attention to some remarks which will be found 
ie op ae + sepa ogee ome hae Pop: ere | elsewhere upon the working of — peng Bear — 
hates judicial outlay, and we may understand why, in civil cases | ye a ane »- Panga : aaah : yh “ trier 
justice is refused to 7 ' = th : d | Vinces, the most important in a political sense of all our governor- 
wie. le at “ai ' 0 the poor—except in the county courts—and | shins and we believe it is equally condemned throughout the rest 
ie Negev lla aa” bane ra ‘ anid 04 baathon 'of India. If the feeling is half as strong as these documents imply, 

. smalics : os 

for hoping that any improvement will be made next Session, or, pe Agee = poet gers the 8 iam 
indeed, in any other, for no effort to simplify procedure would | 7P y _ 


make a lawyer a judge. Consols were on Friday 91] to 92} ex. div. 
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Indian Chief-Justiceship had chanced to be vacant, i 
TOP ICS OF THE D AY. peveedhy ese would, of course, be perfectly qualified re 
~ ithe office. What would have been said if the Attorney. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. | General had been appointed to such a Chief-Justiceship, not 
HE Lord Chief Justice has thrown down a heavy log in | with the intention of his proceeding to India to fill the office 
the way of the State carriage. No sincere friend of the but simply for the purpose of his becoming qualified, accord. 
present Administration can read the correspondence between | ing to the letter of the statute, for an appointment to the 
Sir A, Cockburn, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Hatherley without | Judicial Committee ¢” Or suppose that any office whatever 
a sense of pain. There may be facts and arguments not yet were reserved by statute to officers in Her Majesty’s Navy, ang 


before the country, though it is hard to imagine what they 
can be ; but on the face of the documents published on Tues- 
day, it is not only the intellectual, but the moral victory which 
rests with the Lord Chief Justice. He has charged Her 
Majesty’s Government with a “ colourable evasion of the law;” 
he has proved his case, and he sits down unanswered even in 
men’s thought. The importance of the evasion may be a 
subject of dispute, though most Englishmen hold, with the 
Earl of Ormonde, that “an Act of Parliament is no light 
thing ;” but as to the fact of evasion, we can not even imagine 
where the answer to Sir A. Cockburn’s letter can possibly be 
found. Nobody disputes that only last Session the Ministry 
introduced and Parliament passed an Act directing the 
appointment of four paid members of the Judicial Committee, 
and providing that “‘ Any persons appointed to act under the 
provisions of this Act as members of the said Judicial Com- 
mittee must be specially qualified as follows,—that is to say, 
must at the date of their appointment be, or have been, Judges 
of one of Her Majesty’s Superior Courts at Westminster, or a 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature, at Fort William 
in Bengal, or Madras, or Bombay, or of the late Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal.” Words could not be clearer, 
nor can there be any reasonable doubt as to their meaning. 
They were intended to exclude the Bar—who had been included 
in the draft of the Act proposed in the previous Session—and 
tolimit these appellate judgeships to persons who had learnt from 
experience to understand the grounds upon which judges give 
decisions ; who would be felt by the long array of judges whose 
proceedings are attacked to be their superiors; who would, 
in fact, be beyond not only resistance, but the kind of criticism 
which arises, as in well-known cases it has arisen, when a 
great lawyer’s decision is upset by the judgment of a little one. 
As the Lord Chief Justice puts it :—‘‘It was intended to 
secure in the constitution of the high Appellate tribunal, by 
which appeals, many of them in cases of vast importance, from 
our Indian possessions, as well as from the rest of our Colonial 
Empire, are to be finally decided, the appointment of persons 
who had already held judicial office as judges of the superior 
Courts. Whether wisely or unwisely, it plainly was not 
intended that the selection might be made from the Bar. It 


| the First Lord gave an experienced merchant’s mate 
middy’s berth in order that he might hold it, what would be 
| and ought to be said, except that the law had been very gently 
thrustaside, and that some supreme reason of publicservicemus} 
be pleaded in excuse ? What is the reason in this case? Mr. 
| Gladstone produces none. He only suggests, in words which 
when read by enemies will leave room for a most unjust 
attack on his straightforwardness, that the Lord Chancellor js 
the proper person to reply to Sir A. Cockburn ; and the Lord 
Chancellor, when he takes up the pen, only bids the Lord 
Chief Justice mind his own business. It is true he does this 
with a piquancy we had hardly expected from so grave a 
dignitary, his remark that he “ reserves his explanation for a 
more suitable opportunity than a correspondence with you,” 
being a sharp rebuke; but a refusal of explanation js 
not a justification for disregard of the law. The Chief 
Justice, after all, must have some right to remonstrate if he 
sees the law set aside. Nor is the frankness with which Lord 
Hatherley “accepts the responsibility’ of his advice proof of 
anything except of the courage which everybody knows 
him to possess, and which is especially manifest on this 
occasion. Only a very brave man would have ventured, 
with so very little necessity and in a manner s0 ex- 
ceptionally public, to have evaded a statute not yet a twelve. 
month old. 

Of course there may be some reason of public policy which 
will justify the Government, but its best friends have been 
racking their brains in vain to discover what it can be, and 
have been driven back to the conclusion that the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with a want of judgment sometimes found in company 
with a high conscientiousness, considered the limiting clause 
to be merely formal, like the rules which insist that a Judge 
shall have been a Serjeant, or a Bishop a Doctor of Divinity, 
that it meant only to limit seats on the Judicial Committee 
to persons worthy of the office of Judge. That defence, if it 
is the one to be made, as we gather it is from some sentences 
in the Telegraph, will not, we fear, content either the Peers 
who so closely debated the statute, or the House of Commons. 
If law is to be kept up at all, we must treat new Acts of 
| Parliament as serious, as meaning what they say, and not 








was to be confined to those who were, or had been, judges, | meaning something unrecorded, but latent in their framers’ 
and who, in the actual and practical exercise of judicial func- | mind. Suppose the appointment to have been a small one, 
tions, had acquired and given proof of learning, knowledge, | and its legality to have been questioned before the Queen’s 
experience, and the other qualifications which constitute judi- | Bench, how could counsel have argued or judges decided if 
cial excellence.” That “judicial excellence,” the highest, | the words of the Act were to be taken, as Ritualists take the 
though the least definable of all the qualities of a good Judge, | Articles, in some non-natural sense? Ordinary Englishmen 
can never be predicated of any man, not even of an Attorney- are even less inclined than lawyers to endure that kind of 
General, until he has been tried, and the plain object of the | finessing; and if the Ministry have no better reason than this 
clause was to ensure that previous trial. There was, we are | to advance, and will refuse to confess an error of judgment, 
assured, no reason for evading the Act, for Sir M. Smith did | it will need all the strength of party discipline to secure 
accept, and two other judges at least would have accepted, the | them an exculpatory vote. No question, if the matter falls 
new seats on the Committee, and there was no particular | into prudent hands, could be more dangerous, for on none 
hurry, for the Act allowed the Government twelve months’ | will the discontented members of the majority have such an 
grace, and the two Judges who accepted at once, Sir M. Smith | excuse for staying away without being punished by their con- 
and Sir J. Colvile, would of themselves, with the proffered aid | stituents. ‘I could not vote for an act which the Lord Chief 
of Mr, Justice Willes, have made a strong tribunal. Moreover, at | Justice of England, all the judges, and the whole Bar consider 
least one Indian judge, whom both would probably admit to! a colourable evasion of law,”—that will be the form of 
be their superior, Sir Barnes Peacock, a man of quite excep- | defence, and there are very few hustings in England where it 
tional rank in the legal hierarchy, was in England, and | would not go down. Personal questions rarely shake govern- 
available. A wise Administration would, at all events, | ments, but there is a principle involved in this appointment 
have exhausted every effort to comply with the Act, | which the people understand ; the matter is one on which the 
would have asked every available judge, and even have appealed | Lord Chief Justice’s dictum will carry even an exaggerated 
to Parliament for aid, before it seemed to evade so very | weight; and unless we are greatly mistaken, the Government 
recent a statute. Lord Hatherley, however, recommended and | has more to fear from the vote on Sir R. Collier's appointment 
Mr. Gladstone acceded to the nomination of Sir R. Collier,| than from Mr. Fawcett’s threatened motion about Trinity 
the Attorney-General, a most fitting person, but disqualified | College. Liberal, Whig, or Radical, how is an independent 
by the words and the intent of the Statute. As, however, | member to go and vote that “This House does not regret the 
the words must be obeyed, the Government, who might with | colourable evasion of law involved in the appointment of Sir 
the greatest ease have included the Attorney-General and | R. Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ” ¢ 
Solicitor-General among the persons qualified by the Act, | The hostile motion will be put in some such form as that, and 
made Sir R. Collier a Puisne Judge for a day, intending that | if the aspect of affairs is not greatly improved within the next 
he should never sit. If that is not the evasion of a statute, how | two months, we should say there was very serious danger that 
can a statute ever be said to be evaded? Suppose, as the | it might be carried. 
Chief Justice says, ‘‘ that, as might easily have happened, an 
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pot ene. 
M. THIERS’ FIRST MESSAGE. 


probable that M. Thiers will retain power, but cer- 
tain that he cannot be strong, and that he must refrain 


~ first Message of the French President is not encourag-| from those determined measures which the welfare of 


ing to any friend of France. It was read on Thursday | France requires. 


He cannot, in the teeth of the majority, 


to the Assembly, with a strange want of dignity, by M. Thiers | definitively proclaim the Republic. He cannot, in the face of 


himself, and unless it has been utterly falsified by the incom- 
tent person who prepared the précis of it for Reuter, it is 
long, full of details, and devoid of anything like originality or 
statesmanlike power. M. Thiers reveals himself in it in the 
character his enemies ascribe to him, that of the clever bour- 
geois, who was once a Minister, and has never learned or 
unlearned anything since he quitted office for private life. 
In the midst of the disasters of France he is perfectly cheery 
and self-confident, declares that he “sees the haven,” holds 
that everybody is pleased with his internal arrangements 
for the maintenance of order,—whereat the Assembly 
shouted dissent—declares that foreign relations are satis- 
factory, especially those with Russia, and even takes credit for 
separating the German Army of Occupation, which has just 
been invested by the Emperor with absolute power over the 
occupied districts, from the mass of French people. As for 
the Navy, that has behaved splendidly, on land, and therefore 
no more money is to be spent on it. As for the Army, that 
is being re-organized, but universal compulsory service would 
be ruinous to the country and the finances, and the old system 
of conscription is to go on as before. There is to be a grand 
Army of 800,000 men, half of them in reserve, and an “ enduring 
ace.” As to finance, the Bank is to issue £24,000,000 more 
per and the Budget is to be £110,000,000 a year, and it is all 
the fault of the Empire; and there must be heavy protective 
duties, and as England would not abandon her principle that 
Free-Trade is wise, the Anglo-French Treaty must be de- 
nounced. The National Guard has been disarmed, but the 
cities must be entrusted to a “Militia of Order.” If the 
Assembly disapprove his views he is ready to resign, but 
it had better not by venturing on a “ precipitate initiative ” 
secure a Government more stable than his own. If anyone 
ean extract hope out of a programme like that, a programme, 
as it seems to us, of discontented drifting, it is beyond our 
wer. To us it reads as if M. Thiers mistook 1871 for 
1835, as if he refused the reorganization which might 
secure victory, yet conceded the military outlay only 
victory could justify; was proud of the financial position 
while recommending the principle of assignats ; and was almost 
reconciled to financial difficulties because they enabled him to 
revert to his dearly loved Protection. An unchanged army, 
an unchanged foreign policy, more taxes, less trade, more paper, 
less confidence, and M. Thiers at the top of everything, that is 
the pleasant prospect held out to France. There is not a word 
in the lengthy Message about education, about the permanent 
form of government, about that decapitalization of Paris 
which is at this moment the most serious of the many dan- 
gers which menace order in France. It is said that M. Thiers 
would have mentioned these things, but that at the last 
moment he was alarmed by the attitude of the Rurals, who 
have come up to Versailles furious for a permanent form of 
government; but that is only to say that M. Thiers cannot 
cope with the situation ; that he has no final conviction as to 
the policy to be pursued ; that he purposes only, like a half- 
trasted Parliamentary chief, to live on from day to day. We 
greatly fear that France cannot be governed so. 
The Message appears to have produced bitter resentment in 


| the Left, definitively proclaim a monarchy. He cannot, in the 
| presence of his own declaration, heartily adopt the Prussian 
| method of supplying an army. He cannot, in defiance of econ- 
| omic experience, restore wealth to France by limiting her trade. 
| He must rule weakly, tentatively, provisionally, adjectives which 
define with precision the very defects from which France at 
this moment desires her Government to be free. As 
we have said, a catastrophe may be staved off for a 
time partly by M. Thiers’ pliability, partly by the 
mutual fears of the parties, partly by the political instinct 
which never quite deserts Frenchmen ; but of stability, pro- 
gress, strength of any kind, we can see as yet nosign. It is 
an interregnum only, and an interregnum in which there is 
nothing but interregnum in the distance. M. Thiers will not be 
able even to raise the state of siege in Paris, far less to pro- 
claim the Republic, or press on the Chamber the necessity of 
dissolving itself in order that the electorate may pronounce 
decisively on the form of government it desires. This neces- 
sity of drifting might be tolerable in ordinary times, and 
countries inhabited by a different race; but in France, with 
_ the enemy on her soil, the finances in danger, Paris chafing, 
the Army humiliated, and no great figure towering above the 
party leaders, it is, if not dangerous, yet most disheartening. 
We say if not dangerous because, on the whole, the proba- 
bilities are that things will drift; but we should be wanting 
to our readers if we did not warn them that there is much 
electricity in the air, and that an explosion may yet be pro- 
| duced by some apparently trifling cause. If M. Thiers has, by 
| his Message, lost the respect of the Assembly, a determined 
effort will be made to remove him, and we may witness within 
| avery few days something in the nature of acoup d'etat. It is 
| not impossible that the point of explosion may be the admis- 
sion of the Orleans Princes to their seat in the Assembly, an 
admission which M. Thiers appears determined to refuse, 
the Princes to claim, and the Assembly to grant. It 
|seems a small matter to Englishmen; but there could 
hardly be a better pivot for the parties to combat round, for 
| there is not one in which members will think their personal 
| honour so deeply involved. Frenchmen have many faults, 
but indifference to political consistency is not one of them, 
and we fail to see how, if the demand is made in earnest, the 
majority can decline to insist, whether M. Thiers resigns or 
not, that it should be complied with, or how the minority, on 
the French theory of duty, can remain in an Assembly which, 
as they will affirm, is plotting without constituent powers to re- 
establish the Throne. 








| THE POLITICAL PHYSICIANS AND THE 

| GOVERNMENT. 

igs Times has been publishing for some weeks past 

| volunteer political prescriptions for the health of the 

| Government, from various professing members of the Liberal 
party, and has given its own view of these prescriptions. One 
of these unconsulted but anxious physicians, decides that 
the only recipe for the crisis is to form a strong Con- 

| servative-Liberal party to protect the country against ministerial 


the Assemby, resentment manifested by outcries, interruptions, | measures, and so overawe Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet that he 
uproar such as compelled M. Thiers once to remonstrate, once | will recoil from any further innovations on the Constitution. 
to hint that he would give way—on his plan for garrisoning | The Zimes itself lays it down that this is too dangerous a 
the great cities with militia—and at last to resort to his| remedy, and would lead to the very dangers against which 
favourite expedient, and threaten resignation. The correspond- | it is intended to guard, and that the true plan is, while 
ent of the 7mes, who, imagining that Reuter’s agency would | keeping a united front to the Tories, to exercise a moral in- 


have the spirit to telegraph the Message verbatim, sends only | fluence, an internal pressure, on Mr. Gladstone, to restrain him 
from the vagaries by which steady constitutional Liberals are 


affrighted, and their loyalty to their party paralyzed. Again, an 
eloquent Whig, writing, like one of his brother physicians, from 


an account of the demeanour of the Assembly, may be fairly 
suspected of Orleanist proclivities, but his statement as to the 
general temper of the Assembly is confirmed by the corre- 





| Brooke’s, but on the whole superior to them all in sense and 
‘courage, contends that the real wish of the malcontents 


denunciation of the idea of universal service. All the evi-| who rail against the present Government would be, if 
dence previously received tends to show that the Representa- it got organized, either the supplanting of Mr. Gladstone by 
tives are out of temper, and that the majority leans more and | some old Whig as the leader of the Liberals, or a Coalition 
more towards Orleanism, but that all parties alike feel a secret | Government under some leader of colourless politics like Lord 
weakness which deters them from precipitate action. The} Derby, and that neither suggestion is worth a moment’s 
Orleanists are afraid of the cities, the Left of the great | thought, since neither could result in a durable government 
majority, M. Thiers of the Assembly, and the Army of its! or combination of any sort. The tendency of this last phy- 
conscience, till each party waits for its rival to make | sician’s advice is, therefore, to let well alone, as regards the 
Some visible blunder. Under such circumstances, it is, Government, and apply the remedies, so far as they are needed, 


spondent of the Daily News, who especially notes that Right 
and Left were united in condemnation of the President's 
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in the shape of tonics to the nerves of dyspeptic and hypo- 


| 


| recently had so many solemn warnings? There, again, we say 


chondriac Whigs who are frightened without cause and) 


cannot see that the substantial safety of the Constitution has 
always been guaranteed by the willingness of Liberal 
leaders to apply courageous remedies to the political diseases 
of the day, and the consequent defeat of the attempts of the 


party of revolution to get the reins of Government into its 


own hands. 

We entirely agree with the drift of this last advice, though 
we are not, perhaps, quite so sanguine as the giver as to the 
immediate prospects of the Liberal party and Government, 
even if it be accepted. Possibly the time may have come 
when a reverse cannot be much longer warded off. Partly 
by the merits and partly by the faults of the Government, 
and partly by those chances or mischances of war which 


| 


almost always tell against the party in power and in favour | 
lation to the appointment of Sir R. Collier to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council would have been in the 


of those who are in Opposition, there have accumulated so 
many complaints and grudges and excellent opportunities of 
revenge against the Government of Mr. Gladstone, that it will 


be a matter of surprise if he gets through the next Session | 
|Government from giving its assent to the principle of 


without a catastrophe and a dissolution. It is quite possible 
that that dissolution if it comes may result in the triumph 
of the Government, as it is quite possible also that it may 
end in its defeat; but whichever way it be, the fussy 
attempts to forestal destiny, of which we always have so 
much during the time of the decay of a Government, could 
only make good bad, or bad worse. 

For in the first place, as regards general policy, the Govern- 
ment, so far from having cultivated a sensational character, 
has kept strictly to the principles on which it was formed, 
and its dangers are, in point of fact, very much more due to its 


Radical allies, who cry out upon its reactionary tendencies, 


than to its timorous Conservative adherents. Lord Russell, 


| 


the aged Mother Carey’s chicken of the Liberal party, has | 


given a favourable omen to the Radical agitation, and not to 
the trembling alarmists. He no longer wishes to “ rest and be 
thankful,’ but rather to let the Birmingham League legislate 
for English education. 
formation of a Conservative-Liberal party, or even the internal 
pressure of all conservatively disposed members of the party 
on Mr. Gladstone to pursue a safe and cautious policy, could 
end in anything but a defeat far more disastrous and disgrace- 
ful than any which is now probable. What could the Govern- 
ment properly give up in the way of what is called sensa- 
tional legislation? The Ballot? No journalists think less 
favourably of the Ballot than we do; we believe that while 
it will cure some specific evils, it will reduce the political 
vigour, and lower the political ideal, of the whole country,— 


Nor can we even conceive how the | 


that it were far better to be beaten in a staunch adherence to 
its well-known principles than to give ground to the rising 
ery of scientific bigots and Nonconformist Tories. A defeat 
on that subject would be a glorious defeat, and sow the seed 
of future victory. 

In the next place, the causes which have contributed 
most to the present critical position of the Government 
have no connection whatever with its imaginary rash. 
ness and vehemence. The capsize of the Captain 
and the unseaworthiness of the Megera, which have 
done as much as anything to cast a shadow over the 
prestige of the Government, would certainly not have been 
prevented by the creation of any middle party, or by the private 
pressure of the Conservative-Liberals on Mr. Gladstone. Nor 
do we see that such a blunder as has just been made in re 


least affected by those vaunted recipes. Doubtless such 
recipes might have had some effect in withholding the 


the Ballot Bill, and induced them to say that in their 
opinion there were much more urgent measures for the con- 
sideration of Parliament; but then the use of these recipes 
would have done a good deal more than exclude the Ballot 
Bill, it would have put a drag on the wheels of Govern. 
ment for all the good, no less than for the objectionable pur. 
poses of their programme. Say what we may of the de- 


| merits of the Ballot, it is the wish of three-fourths of the 


Liberals in every popular constituency, and any Conservative 
precautions which might have saved us from it would quite 
as certainly have saved us from the best measures of the 
Government. So far from going rapidly on in advance of the 
party, Mr. Gladstone has only kept up with its average opinion. 
Any elaborate use of the principle of political inertia to 


| . ° ° ° . ° 
restrain his rate of motion in one direction would haye 


embarrassed it in all. 
The plain common-sense of the position is to let things 
take their natural course. That natural course possibly will 


be a defeat of the Government in Parliament, and possibly 


that whether it tends to Conservative or Liberal triumphs, | 
and we cannot say which is the more likely, it will shelter | 
\it has committed, and also much more than most other 
|Governments of that unpopularity which ultimately flows 


political indifference even more completely than political con- 
viction, and probably lead to a very much less earnest interest 
in politics altogether. But though we have never hesitated 
to avow this opinion, we may say at once that we should 


deem the Government guilty of the utmost pusillanimity | 


if it were to abandon a measure to which it has 
now pledged itself so thoroughly. 
serve, as it would undoubtedly receive, an open 
ration of hostility from all honest Radicals, 
tardy and insincere a bid for Conservative support would 


unquestionably fail to win anything but contempt. 


It would then de-| 
decla- | 
while so) 


If the | 


Government had had what we regard as the wisdom and | 
courage to discountenance the Ballot altogether, it would | 
have earned, as we believe, the gratitude of thinking men, and | 


might perhaps have so employed the time gained as to lose 
nothing of substantial popularity. 


But even this is only a| 


perhaps, and whether a true or false surmise, is not now to the | 


purpose. 
their declared principles, earn nothing but scorn even from 
those who profit by their mutability of purpose. Whatever 
else may stand in England, a shilly-shally government that 
does not know its own mind never will. 
well hope to buy off an invader with a bribe as a 
government to earn the alliance of the 


Governments, like individuals that do not stick to | 


also a defeat in the country, though we hope not. But no 
elaborate artificial devices will mend the matter. Like all 
Governments, this Government has made some bad blunders. 
Like all Prime Ministers, the present Liberal Prime Minister 
has made errors of his own, at which people are horrified, 
and say (very truly, no doubt,) that his predecessors would not 
have committed them,—forgetting that he, too, has not com- 
mitted the blunders which they did commit. These things are 
so, and cannot be otherwise, and the Government must, like all 
other Governments, reap much unpopularity for every error 


from the moral triumphs it has achieved. All targets 
for political criticism get riddled in time. All political repu- 
tations, however spotless,—and none are quite spotless,—get 
tarnished by time. There is no help for this, and perhaps no 
reason why there should be help. This Administration, like all 
others, will fall in time, because the country is tired both of 
its merits and its mistakes. But in the attempt to delay 
that day, let us at least adopt no remedies which are worse 
than the disease. Let us not countermine a Minister and 
Administration to whom we have every reason to be, on the 
whole, heartily grateful, by the manufacture of irresponsible 
parties and backstairs machinations, of which no public account 
can be given. Whenever the Administration succumbs, be it 
sooner or later, let it be rather to external and open than in- 
ternal and secret foes. Let it not fall by contempt, but i 
battle, and it will not fall for long. Certainly, with all its 
faults, and to these we are not blind, no Administration since 


' that which repealed the Corn Laws, has deserved half as well of 


A country might as 


Conservatives | 


and Conservative-Liberals by openly deserting its princi- | 


ples to gain their approbation. Fortunately, English- 
men still prefer the courage which goes wrong while mean- 
ing to go right, to the cowardice which goes right because 
it has not strength of mind to adhere to its own wrong 
belief. 


sensational policy is there even in the wind? 


And if you put the Ballot out of the question, what | 
Shall we give | 


that name to the little bit of justice to Ireland in the matter | 
of University Education as to which the Administration has | 


the United Kingdom as the great Administration of Mr. 
Gladstone. 


MR. LOWE AT HALIFAX. 
\ R. LOWE has been making a very characteristic speech 
pI at Halifax, strongly coloured by the qualities which 
usually distinguish his speeches,—extremely sharp and well- 
marked drift, inconsistencies between some of his dif- 
ferent admissions, great solidity of view on questions clearly 
questions of simple expediency, a somewhat narrow utilitarian- 
ism on other matters not so simple, and great vivacity, some- 
times rather dangerous vivacity, of illustration. His chief 
subject was education, and on that he went so far with the 
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Secularists as to admit frankly that he had always wished to ' virus” has been really, as he believes, extracted from the reli- 
see the State itself provide for the secular education of the gious schools, by the purely secular system of inspection 
whole country as much as it provides for the police of the and the Time-table conscience-clause, where is the room 
whole country, and not delegate that duty to voluntary bodies for regret that the management is still in the hands of 
which, of course, have no power to transfer their aid to people whose interest in education springs from a religious or 
other places when it is not wanted on the spot, and there- philanthropic, rather than from a less absorbing motive? We 
fore often provide redundant means of education in one should have thought the only real danger of that motive is its 
district while there is a great vacuum in others. He tendency to throw other most important objects into the shade. 
had always been, he said, for a rating system and for But for this the State provides by looking after the secular 
a secular system, but the country had given him no sup- education, and no other. Is it, then, a positive evil that 
rt, and now to commence an attack on a blunder of religion should be taught by those who believe in it, in classes 
twenty-five years’ standing, when almost every single school which it is not necessary to attend, to children whose parents 
really in working order is a school established on denomina-| wish, or are at any rate not averse, to have it taught ? 
tional principles and managed by a voluntary board of managers, |Or if it be granted that that is no evil, is there any 
and when the School Boards have not yet even begun their work reason to suppose that the ratepayers of a rural parish 
of gathering in and teaching those who escape this voluntary would usually choose more efficient educational Boards than 
agency, Mr. Lowe denounced in vigorous language as a folly | the voluntary Boards selected from amongst men who have made 
that threatens the work of education itself for many years to considerable sacrifices for education, and even made it as it 
come :— | were their hobby? We are strongly inclined to believe that 
“Jt had pleased Parliament to raise up the system of denominational henge i ape ratepayers do begin to elect School Boards, 
education; it had been fed by enormous sums of public money, and had these will, for a long time at least, be usually inferior in general 
incredible care and trouble devoted to it by the efforts of skilful men as | efficiency to the managing Boards of State-inspected deno- 
inspectors, and in the offices in London. It had been fostered under a | minational schools. 
false policy, he conceded, but still it had been fostered to its present | My, Lowe exhibited what we consider his rather narrow 
size. When people talked of putting aside the denominational | wiilitestenions to apologizing for the limitation of the ends 


schools, let them look at the magnitude of the institutions with | 2“ ‘ 
which they had to deal. Tho number of schools under separate | of primary education to a thorough mastery of what he 


teachers at the present time was considerably above 14,000; the num- | regards as the keys to all knowledge, reading, writing, and 
ber of teachers was considerably above 12,000; the number of children | arithmetic. He illustrated his case by telling the story how 


ho passed the examinations in these schools, and must therefore have | : e208 eas 
made 200 attendances in the year, was 1,444,000. That was the exiat- | Croesus rewarded a service by permitting the man who did it 
ing education of the poor in this country. Some small deduction must | to carry away from his Treasury as much gold as he could man- 
be made for British and Foreign schools, but it was very slight. The | age to collect about his person, by filling his pockets, his im- 
system had been raised up by the State, and was now recognized by | mense boots, and even strewing some on his head; and Mr. 
Act of Parliament. The Education Act had also founded a number of | Lowe asked ehietinen Crncns would not have erat on hin 


School Boards; but what had they to show on the other side? As far | - : 
as he knew, they had not a single school, not a single teacher. They | 4 Very much more valuable reward by placing the key of his 


had merely begun to provide themselves with the machinery of educa- | treasury at the man’s disposal as often as he liked to ask for it; 
tion... . . On the one side everything had been done, on the other | and this, he says, is what primary schools really do, if they 
everything had to be begun. What was the practical inference from | confer the absolute mastery of reading on their pupils. But 
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that? Why, that they should make up their minds on this point, | 
—Was it better that the children should be taught in denomina- 
tional schools, or that they should not be taught at all? Be- 
cause it might be possible for a _ well-directed agitation to 
destroy the present denominational system. Suppose that those | 
most eager against it should sweep it away, what would be the | 
result? Would the destruction of these schools provide schools for | 


surely this is a very false reading of the analogy. This 
protégé of Crosus had the desire for money or money’s worth 
full grown, as was shown by his large boots and pockets, and 
the money he strewed on his head. Poor children may, on 
the other hand, be very easily given a complete mastery 


the School Boards? No; the only effect would be to destroy the | of the key without any real wish for the most valuable con- 
means of education for the present race of children, and they would be | tents of the room which it opens, and this is what we suppose 
utterly unable for many years to replace it. They would stop short the | that the various Churches on the one side, and Sir John Lub- 
progress of education, and interpose between the children now being : fs " ° 
brought up, and the children that would come when the School Board | bock and those who go with him in pressing a certain amount 
schools were ready, a great period of ignorance, crime, and misery, that | of objective scientific teaching sufficient to excite the higher 
would be created in the ambition to destroy one system before another curiosity of children, on the other, really aim it. You must 
oe not only provide the key, you must try and provide a desire 
That is surely final ;—solid, unanswerable, imperious sense, for the most valuable objects to which the key gives access. 
and it is testimony borne by a man who hates denominational | There 18 such a thing as teaching to read without inspiring 
teaching, who speaks of “the denominational virus” as if it were | this desire, and then the power to read often becomes a mere 
a kind of chicken-pox at the very least, but who sees perfectly | enlarged power of preying on society. 
clearly that teaching in denominational schools is far better than | On the University question, Mr. Lowe was, as usual, very 
none, especially since, as Mr. Lowe himself heartily bears wit- clear and sound, and pushed home a most important lesson 
ness, that denominational “virus” of which he speaks has been | when he said that for the same bodies to teach and to 
neutralized by the Time-table conscience-clause and the new examine was very much like asking men “to audit their own 
system of completely undenominational inspection which is to accounts.” He evidently retains strongly and re-expressed 
take note of the results of the secular teaching only. Such | the view which, as we remarked last week, led Sir Roundell 
testimony coming from so determined an enemy of the Palmer to give up the name of a University for the new 
‘institution to be established by the Legal Education Associa- 


denominational “ virus” is far more important than if | ¥ ae sggpe : : : 
it had come from any friend of religious education, What  0n. A wultiplication of testing and stamping bodies, —of 
‘intellectual Mints,—is, as Mr. Lowe remarked, a pure evil; 


Mr. Lowe gives is regretful evidence to the absolute depend- : : : mar 
| while a multiplication of teaching bodies increases the real 








ence of primary education in our day on the voluntary 
education organized by religious bodies; and regretful 
evidence from a competent authority is always the most 
convincing. To this Mr. Lowe adds forcibly enough that even | 
if the denominational schools could be at once supplanted by | 
rate-paid schools, ‘‘ the immense pressure of the rates, accom- 
panied by the impression that it might have been spared if 
they had let the denominational schools alone, would tend to 
make the Board schools unpopular,”—a remark which cer- | 
tainly must have applied still more forcibly twenty-five years 
ago, when the feeling about education was comparatively lan- | 
guid, and the feeling about rates was very much keener, than | 
even now. Yet the rating system is one which it is 
impossible to apply gradually; voluntary effort admits of 
gradual /ustering,—a rating system does not; and therefore, 
Wwe conceive that Mr. Lowe has partly admitted that when 
What he calls the great blunder of the British Govern- 
ment was first committed, twenty-five years ago, there was 
practically no opening for the system which he regards as the 
right one. Further, if what he calls the “ denominational 


motive educational power as long as increase is beneficial,—and 
beyond this point the weaker competitors are sure to die of 
inanition. It cannot at least be denied that Mr. Lowe, while 
at the Education Office, learnt some great practical lessons as 
to the actual condition and prospects of English Education. 
Some of these lessons were certainly not agreeable to him, 
and though he sympathizes with the Secularist party to what 
some of us think a cynical extent, he cannot as a practical 
statesman help testifying against it, and so strengthening 
indefinitely the hands of a statesman abler, as well as broader, 
than himself. 
THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX. 

\ 7E trust the India House are attending to the revelations 

of the working of the Income-Tax in India given to 
the world in the 7imes of Tuesday. They cannot act on them 
too soon. The documents quoted refer only to the North- 
West Provinces, but we have reason to believe that the Secre- 
tary for India either has received or will receive denuncia- 
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tions of the tax almost as strong from the Bombay Presidency ; | Tehseeldar, because the native officials are bound in a Trade 
and we know of our own knowledge that it is regarded with | Union which can never be wholly broken, and because, though 
loathing. in Bengal Proper, whence, however, we have not the Collector might protect an oppressed man to-day, there 
yet received any account of frauds in the collection. The | would be no one to protect him for the rest of his life, The 
facts, however, as given in the letter of the Calcutta corre-| native is not a sanguine man, but one of gloomy imagination, 
spondent of the Zimes—facts, be it remembered, culled | Behind his immediate oppressor is the Deputy Magistrate 
entirely from official reports—ought of themselves to warn | and behind him the Court, with its resistless machinery, 
the Government at home of the danger involved in the course land behind the Court the Government, which beat him 
on which the Indian Treasury seems to have resolved. They | down when he did rise,—and it is better to pay, lest worse 
show that throughout the North-West Provinces, that is, | happen. And so he pays tax, and surcharge, and fee together, 
throughout the vast districts between the Kurumnassa and | and becomes, as the young Raja of Jounpore says, first dis. 
the Sutlej, with their population of twenty-three millions, satisfied, then oodas (desponding), and then mugra (sullen), in 
from among whom we draw at least half our police and native | which last mood he is about as tractable as a Parisian Com. 








soldiers, we are beginning to be regarded as tyrannical.| munist. 


plunderers ; that the new tax has fostered the worst abuse of 
Asiatic sovereignties, the collection, under the name of taxes, 
of vast amounts which never reach the Treasury; amounts 
settled not according to law, but according to the ra- 
pacity of the tax-gatherers and the weakness of the tax- 
payers. The testimony of Mr. Inglis, the senior member 
of the Board of Revenue, pledged by every official tradition 
and every personal interest to support the tax, ought of itself 
to be sufficient ; but when such evidence is supported as it is 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Muir—a man with an 
exceptional knowledge of native feeling—and by the two 
junior members of the Revenue Board, and by “three-fourths” 
of the prefects of the Provinces, and by detailed proofs such 
as those sent in from Mynpoorie, Mozuffernugger, Jounpore, 
and Rohbilkhund, and by extreme antecedent probability, 
doubt and reflection ought to be postponed at once to action. 
The Duke of Argyll has only to imagine the circumstances of 
an Indian district, to see at once that oppression in the collec- 
tion of such a tax is nearly inevitable. In a district larger 
than Lancashire, swarming with more than a million of people, 
one overloaded European Collector, aided by perhaps four 
European Deputy Collectors, has to select the three or four 
thousand individuals who are justly liable to the impost, to 
decide, without any data whatever, how far they are liable, 
and in the teeth of the most determined passive resistance 
to compel them to pay. We say without data, for, as Mr. 


And all this goes on certainly in the North-West 
and, aa we believe, in all India—except the Punjab, where the 
people have more backbone—for the sake of a million a year, 
|and of an economic principle that well-to-do people ought to 
pay taxes. 

But the India-House officials will say we can remedy all this, 
Already Lord Mayo has asked Sir William Muir, in reward 
for his frankness, why he has not put down such shameful 
abuses. It cannot be, they will say, that an absolute Govern- 
ment need tolerate such oppression. We appeal from them to 
the Members of Council who really know India, and ask if 
they believe in their hearts that any remedy is possible, except 
the virtual abolition of the tax by limiting it to men witha 
thousand a year, a measure which would be regarded through- 
out India as a declaration of war to the rich, a communistic 
menace? No conceivable mode of collection can enable us to 
dispense with the sub-collectors, or give them the honesty to 
ask the exact tax, or inspire the people with manliness 
to resist their demands, or enable the Collectors to get 
in revenue if resistance were once encouraged. The people 
are not a bit better than their oppressors, and if they once 
saw that their word weighed more than the Tehseeldar’s, they 
would perjure themselves to the lips in systematic resistance 
to any payment at all. Besides, whence is the machinery for 
such remedy to come? Really, to protect the people, we must 
have a European in every pergunnah ; that is to say, must 
spend in collection three times the produce of the tax. The 








| 








Mayne, of the Revenue Board, reports, Europeans have no | plain truth is that the tax is unsuited to the social condition 
means of ascertaining what the incomes of the lower classes | of India; that it creates a hatred which, rational or irrational, 
of natives are, and very little of ascertaining those of | is demoralizing the people, and extends more or less to every 
the richer traders. How in the world is the European to | State impost; that it should be abolished entirely ; and that 
know that Mahachund Singh, the frowsy little money-changer, | advantage should be taken of the loathing felt for it by the en- 
-who lives on a pound a month, whose office furniture is a | tire community to make a bargain with the people in favour of 


trestle, and whose dress would not sell for three shillings, is | 


the trusted agent of a firm whose exchange operations rank 
with Barings’, and is doing a business of tens of thousands a 


some substitute. They do not expect the “ Sirkar,” the govern- 
ing power, to live without cash, and if frankly consulted in ways 
quite familiar to Indian officials when in earnest, they would, 
we believe, consent, in order to be rid of the impost, to 








year; or to tell that the mean little usurer in the bazaar 

whose life is threatened when grain gets dear is the real | arrangements which otherwise would be most unpopular. 
owner, through mortgages and trusts, of half a county; or | If we are so determined, in the teeth of every Indian preju- 
to learn that the profits of that stinking liquor-shop, rally- | dice, to tax the rich, there is the old Mussulman device of the 


ing-point of most of the crime in the city, far exceed his first-fruits, one year’s income to be paid to Government at 
own high salary? He can call for the taxpayers’ books ?/ every death succession. If we want steady revenue, regardless 
Yes, and he can call for the taxpayer’s wife, and the man | of its source, let us sell by auction in every pergunnah the exclu- 
would almost as soon he did the one as the other, and would, | sive right to deal in tobacco. If we desire to restrict luxury 
after fierce resistance, simply send his fictitious books, care-| only, holding tobacco to be half a necessity, let us put 50 rs. 
‘fully kept since the Mussulman invasion in order to deceive | an acre on every field used for the cultivation of betel, a culti- 
the official world. Even if by unwearying patience and | vation as visible to the eye as that of hops, and restricted, we 
observation the collector could find out these facts in the believe, by immemorial custom to a particular caste. Orif we 
chief city of his province—and it is like setting Mr. Lowe to | desire to raise money painlessly, let us place a half-anna stamp 
find out all about the money made in Bermondsey—he could | on every commercial transaction, bill of exchange, contract, or 
not find out the pecuniary position of the masses dwelling, | receipt for money. Or finally, if we want a movable tax, a war 
perhaps, eighty miles off, in towns he never entered and | tax, to be remissible whenever possible, let us imitate the 
scarcely knows by name. In a single county of Bengal Proper | French décime tax, and bluntly add one anna in the rupee, 
there are thirty towns, the smallest of them inhabited by | six and a half per cent., to every existing Government de- 
10,000 persons, in which a white man would be stared| mand. Every one of those plans would be unpopular, but 
at as in Africa, and though matters are not so ‘bad | every one would yield the required two millions, and every one 
in the North-West, the impossibility of acquiring personal | would be accepted in exchange for the detested tax which alone 
knowledge of the taxpayers is in no degree less. The collec- | among our Indian taxes enables our native officials to play this 
tion must be trusted almost without check to native officials, | irritating game:—‘“ The Tehseeldar of Bhowgaon, in the Myn- 
wretchedly paid, with large powers of other kinds, and trained | poorie district, had in a previous year assessed a number of 
in a tradition of corruption. They know the people, and | persons under the Act. Then came the Act of 1869; he called 
they use their knowledge. The very rich and powerful man | a lot of these men up, and asked whether they would prefer 
menaces and pays as he chooses, the rich but powerless man | to pay him two rupees each, or to pay Government six rupees. 
bribes heavily, the well-to-do middle-class man pays a fee, and | Of course, every man relied on the chance of getting off on 
the struggling man pays both tax and fee, and all alike hate | appeal, and all refused to pay the Tehseeldar. The Tehseeldar 
the Government which taxes the land and the water, and will | then went to work very craftily ; he picked out a few who he 
soon, as their song says, seize the wind by the hair of its head | knew or thought would appeal, and he assessed them at six 
and tax that. Why, it will be asked, do they not resist ? rupees ; these appealed, but to no purpose; how could it be 
Because in India, as in France, resistance is normally rebellion, | otherwise ? A collector cannot possibly inquire personally into 
because, as Mr. Mayne says, the Collector must trust the|each case, and he must rely on such well-paid officials as 
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tehseeldars. Well, when the result of the appeals was made | blems of life in favour of certain important, but neverthe- 
known, the Tehseeldar sent for the rest of the men whom he less somewhat sterile, results. Let us quit altogether the 
had originally spoken to, and pointed out what had happened, /usual forms of theologic discussion, and reason on the matter 
and then asked whether they would not change their minds | in the rough, plain way we should reason about any proposed 
and pay him the smaller sum, instead of paying the larger one | method of secular instruction, and we shall find, we think, that in 
to Government ; they all agreed, and escaped taxation.” It | teaching the young to postpone accurate doctrine to pure life, we 
concerns the honour of the Empire that this iniquity should | are teaching blacksmiths to postpone muscular culture to good 
cease. horseshoes. For example, Dr. Jowett exalts the Sermon on the 
Mount above all doctrine, above, for instance, justification by 
: - " faith, a dogma which, if it is trae—as we think, in its ular 
THE UTILITY OF DOCTRINE. or Calvinistic form, it is not true—is as much above cantiie 

HE very beautiful and spiritual sermon on the second coming | in usefulness as culture is above spelling. Yet it is difficult 

of Christ, preached before the University of Oxford by the | to blind ourselves to the fact that much of the value of this very 
Master of Balliol on Sunday week, seems to us to be permeated by | Sermon depends upon adoctrine, thatof the divinity of the Preacher. 
one erroneous thought, and as Dr. Jowett cannot be benefited or | We say boldly that if Christ was not the Son of God, or atall events, 
brought more clearly home to his audience by any praise of ours, | ifhe was not the subject of an inspiration more direct, full, and over- 
however spontaneous or however well deserved, we shall for once | powering than any which he could receive asa mere man of ‘‘ abnor- 
fasten upon what seems to us his single error. He appears to us | mal moral genius,” then part of the Sermon on the Mount is of 
in that sermon, even more than in his usual teaching, though that | secondary importance, open to any amount of discussion, and not 
also is penetrated by the same idea, unjustly to undervalue the | likely to benefit man much. ‘Take away the doctrine, which 
utility of Doctrine, not merely to deny that an honest mistake as | ascribes, if not supernatural power, at least supernatural know- 
to doctrine can affect salvation—in which we should heartily coin- | ledge to the teacher, and what becomes of the third beatitude, 
cide—or to declare that doctrine without result in life is useless— | ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth”? ‘They 
in which with some reserve we should also agree, but to maintain | don’t inherit the earth. ‘The German soldiers inherit the earth, 
that doctrine is unimportant, that the method of life, or rather the | and they are not meek at all, very much the contrary. Or if the 
governing idea of the method of life is all in all,—that the | verse be taken as prophecy, still there will, if Christ be not divine, 
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one clear advantage man has obtained from Christianity is the 
Sermon on the Mount. We do not think that Dr. Jowett thinks 
this; he is far too acute a theologian and far too spiritual a 
philosopher to do anything of the kind; but we do think he 
occasionally lends the influence of his high moral nature and his 
lofty intellectual reputation to a mistake which we regret all the 
more because it is the result of a natural and blameless recoil. 
The burden of dogma has been made too heavy for men to carry. 
The idea that doctrine can never be mistaken by the honest, 
that to all prayerful minds doctrine must appear equally true, 
that grave divergencies of faith cannot arise except in minds 
secretly perhaps unconscious!y demoralized, has been reiterated 
until common-sense has rebelled, and as usual, there has 
been a recoil, a recoil now so severe that doctrine as 
well as dogma seems in danger of contempt, till men deny even 
the intellectual utility of conviction, till Dr. Jowett contrasts with 
a certain scorn the doctrine of justification by faith with the | 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, and seems in his last dis- 
course—we quite admit only seems—to think that even belief in 
God, or at all events belief in any doctrine save the existence of | 
God is needless, if we have oniy arrived by any road at a suffi- 
ciently high moral standard. ‘That, and only that, is the impres- 
sion which the majority of undergraduates would derive from the 
following sentences :—‘* The words of Christ necessarily go be- 
yond the established ideas of religion, or the forms of polite 
society ; they pierce like a sword into all things. And yet while 
they go so far beyond the received religious opinions of Christians 
in some respects, there are others in which they may seem to fall 
short of them. He would have taught the new commandment, 
which is also old—purity of thought as well as of word and act: | 
the not doing things that we may be seen of men or laying up for 
ourselves treasure upon earth; the seeking first the Kingdom of 
God; the forgiveness of injuries; the love of enemies—that we 
may be the children of our Father which is in Heaven. What! | 
only the Sermon on the Mount; and we verily thought that He | 
would have spoken to us of Apostolic Succession, of Baptismal | 
Regeneration, of justification by faith only, of final assurance of | 
satisfaction and atonement ; or that He would have told us, not 
that the Father came out and kissed the prodigal son, and fell 
upon his neck, and wept, but that there was one way, and one 
way only, by which men could be restored to the favour of God.” 
We shall not be accused, we hope, either of undervaluing that 
high morality, a morality not of mere objectless restriction, but | 








arise a very serious doubt whether meekness is in itself a good 
quality, whether it is not, like so much of the popular notion of 
Christian virtue, feminine rather than masculine, whether the 
Cromwellian view of right and wrong is not, as all Anglo- 
Saxons at heart think it is, superior to the Christian one. 
The evidence for that particular beatitude is, if we reject 
the divine authority of Christ, wretchedly small; and 0, 
would at least half the world say, is the evidence for what Dr. 
Jowett so strongly inculcates, purity of heart in either of its two 
great meanings. It is by no means clear that ‘‘ natural morality ” 
would not prefer enlightened self-interest as a motive-power to 
self-sacrifice, and the elective affinity which Goethe sometimes 
taught—and only sometimes, for his central idea was that the 
need of morality of any kind was subordinate to the need of culti- 
vation—to purity of thought and life. We have no space to 
enter into the illustrations which crowd on us, but we should 
say broadly that one-half of existing morality, especially of the 
morality based on self-repression, must stand or fall by our accept- 
ance of the cardinal doctrine of Christianity, and that almost all its 
expansiveness depends upon that alone. Why sympathize so 
strongly with man if God has not sympathized with him, but left 
him without guidance? The loftiness of Christian morality is not 
complete proof by itself of the divinity of Christ. It is no final 
reason why we should accept it. But it is a sufficient evidence of 
the enormous importance of at least one “ doctrine” which the 
piety of the day, with its rather pulpy and weak tendency to mere 
anthrophilism—we use that word designedly, as distinct from 
philanthropy—tends to disregard. 

Or suppose we consider the importance of this one doctrine 
admitted, and take for illustration theologic questions of a 
very much smaller kind. Dr, Jowett rather despises appar- 
ently the notion of justification by faith being a worthy 
cause of difference among men. Well, perhaps it is not a 


worthy cause, but then it should be added there is and can 
'be no worthy cause, for there never was in the intellectual 


world an idea with so terrible a solvent power over the old beliefs 
and the old ideas of human status. Admit that idea to its full 
extent and Catholicism becomes an oppression—the idea actually 
worked out that result—churches become absurdities, and morality, 
except as a proof of an intellectual fact, becomes an unim- 
portant surplusage, while the first of all arguments against 
slavery, against ignorance, and against the whole obscu- 
rantist theory of human government dies away into insig- 





of impulse towards a higher spiritual life, which we understand | nificance. If the soul is saved by faith alone, and can be saved by 
Dr. Jowett to teach when he is speaking to young men with some- | nothing else, what is the importance of freedom, of liberty, of edu- 
thing of imploring in his tone, with a paternal caress, as it were, | cation, of aught except that faith which the slave and the boor 
in his voice ; nor of promoting a belief we entirely disbelieve, that | and the devil can equally obtain, which is independent of act— 
honest doubt as to dogma can be reckoned even as intellectual | though it may be disproved by voluntary act—and endangered 


sin; but we cannot but think that the effect of this teaching, its | afresh by every advance in knowledge? Or take the doctrine of 
original sin. As popularly interpreted, that is probably the most 


result, though not its drift, will be to deepen that latent scorn of | , 
doctrine which is so prevalent among the pious minds of our | contemptible doctrine as yet accepted among Christians, a mere 


day, to blind the young still more to the enormous, the almost | perversion of those notions of pedigree upon which ancient 
infinite utility of conviction as to certain theologic facts or | society was mainly constructed, but even in that form or 
theories, to induce them mentally to postpone the ideas which | in any form it involves results infinitely more important to 
alone can strengthen their minds to meet the difficult pro- | man, bearing much more sharply upon his training, his life, 
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his fitting aspirations, than any single sentence from the Sermon on 
the Mount. Why, if we strove with our whole power to describe 


the difference between the old beliefs and the new philosophies, | 


we could not do it better than by saying that the Churches | 
regard the nature of man as something to be suppressed and the 

philosophers regard it as something to be cultivated, and the 

whole of that difference is contained in the doctrine usually 

known as the doctrine of the Fall of Man. ‘“ Prevenient grace,” 

as argued in the Gorham case, isa wretchedly small matter, as com- 

pared with kindliness to paupers ; but in it is involved the charity | 
of man for ever, his permanent idea whether God is a God 
loving and doing mercy, or a God working out in obedience to 
a remorseless fate called ‘* the Law of His being,” a policy of | 
distinctive and unjust selection. Could Christ have thought, 

asks Dr. Jowett, of Apostolical Succession as of an important 

element in his teaching. We know not, not presuming to | 
judge the perspective of divine eyes, rather believing that 
perspective is inconceivable in them; but this we know, 
that the conflict between the two doctrines, the doctrine | 
that Christ delegated teaching, priesthood, power in spiritual | 
things to a caste maintained by authorized succession, and | 
the doctrine that he bestowed it on each believer, woman as | 
well as man, is the conflict that now shakes the world, and that | 
will for ages shake it; and that until it is settled, until man has | 
heartily accepted one doctrine or the other, universal spiritual pro- | 
gress, cosmopolitan charity, Christian unity over the whole world 
are not only impossible, but would, were they possible, be mere 
offences, derelictions on one side or the other from clear duty. 

To despise doctrine is to despise the mental process by which 
alone we can hope to expand morality in accordance with new 
wants, to contemn the instrument for the sake of the result, to 
reject Kuclid that our architecture may be true. Doctrine is to 
religion at least as much as mathematical science is to astronomy, 
and to despise it is as foolish as for a thorough seaman to despise | 
the compass, because, forsooth! he can grope his way from head- 
land to headland by the stars. What is immortality but a doc- 
trine, yet without it is not secularism, with all its consequences, 
the only reasonable system of thought? It is not because doctrine 
is valueless that it has fallen in public estimation, but because it 
has been taught as Archimedes taught geometry, as an end, as 
a wisdom which would be degraded, made earthly and contempti- 
ble by practical application. We know now that Archimedes was 
wrong, and we hope yet to see the day—so long postponed—when 
doctrine shall be taught, not only for itself, but as the instru- 
ment through which maa can most easily reconcile his intellect 
with the law of the Lord, a task becoming at least as difficult | 
and at least as imperative as reconciliation between human nature 
and the divine. 





DAVID COPPERFIELD AND CHARLES DICKENS. | 
NE of the most striking points in the admirably-written 
volume of biography which is Mr. Forster's first instalment* 
towards the life of our great humourist, is the connection he brings 
out, of course long ago generally known to exist, but now verified 
by exact information for the first time, between Dickens’s auto- 
biographical novel, ** David Copperfield,” and the real life out of 
whose experience it was chiefly taken. And the comparison is 
very curious, though Mr. Forster hardly seems to have noted it,— 
nor did it perhaps lie in his way to do so. ‘The chief thing that 
it forces upon us is the very decided tendency which imaginative 
men often show to exaggerate in retrospect the receptive and | 
passive side of their own life, as distinguished from the hard 
grit of will and judgment underneath it. This resisting 
power of their character is not the element which is fore- 
most in their life, and is usually only a latent force | 
like friction, brought out to ward off influences which they 
feel to be in some sense hostile to their natural genius; and 
this is apt to be forgotten, and the active force of the character 
to get underrated in their subsequent estimates of themselves. 
David Copperfield is represented as a highly impressionable 
little boy, soft, good-natured, easily imposed upon, wanting | 
in self-confidence,—on the whole, quick of perception, but | 
spoony. He is taken in by everybody in turn. Steerforth calls 
him ‘Daisy’ for his simplicity. He more than half believes in 
Uriah Heep, and offers to teach him Latin out of pure apprecia- | 
tion of that gentleman’s humility. He is afraid of the man- 
servant Littimer, almost acquiesces intellectually in his Aunt’s 
wild vagaries, succumbs to the legends of Mr. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, and is, in general, as pliant a piece of moral wax as you could | 


| 





* The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. Vol.I, Chapman and Hall. 


| excepted, raised the curtain I then dropped, thank God! 


| easily find depicted in literature. Now it is plain enough that 
_ young Dickens was not at all like that, though he had, of course 
’ 


an easy, impressionable side to him, which in retrospect he 
—in this respect like Goethe, who always made something of " 
spoony of himself in reviewing and depicting himself,— wag 
apt to make a great deal too much of. Yet Mr. Forster tells us 
that his friend continually asserted that ‘*‘ he had never geen any 
cause to correct or change what in his boyhood was his own 
secret impression of anybody, whom he had had, as a grown 
man, the opportunity of testing in later years.” That ig no 
doubt an equally unqualified statement on the other side of the 


‘question. ‘The assertion is not only in the highest degree intringj- 


cally improbable, but it is very difficult to imagine that through. 
out the uniformly coloured picture of David Copperfield’s extreme 
simplicity of nature, Dickens was advisedly substituting for his 
own experience (which in so many respects he so closely followed) 


‘that of a wholly different nature. Almost undoubtedly David 


Copperfield’s credulousness, timidity, disposition to accept guid- 
ance, and easy impressionability did represent one very real 
element in Dickens. But there was another side to him,—the 
shrewd, hard, acute side,—which was not a side of him nearly go 
well known to his own imagination, —but which none the less really 
belonged to his true character at least as much as this dreamy 
impressionability itself. For instance, at Mr. Creakle’s school David 


| Copperfield is the mere protégé and docile little admirer of the 


manly Steerforth ; but this does not seem to have been Dickens's 
own actual position at school at all, for both the schoolfellows 
who remember him, testify to his having been a leader in fun 


| and play, and one of them says he was a leader in mischief (not of 


any malicious kind) too, though he was not remarkable for success 
in his studies. ‘‘ He was a handsome, curly-headed lad, full of ani- 
mation and animal spirits, and probably was connected with every 
mischievous freak in the school,” says his school-fellow, Dr. 
Danson. Thus he used to impose on ladies in the street 


‘in the character of an impudent London beggar-boy, and ran 


away in fits of laughter when they denounced his open mendicancy 
with female emphasis and garrulity. Yet this was a/ter the period 
of his life when he was, according to his own account, so deplorably 


broken in spirit by the degradation of having to associate with 
/ uneducated and low-born lads in the blacking-bottle busi- 


ness,—a necessity, the subduing and depressing effects of which 
he probably exaggerated a good deal in hisown mind. Nor did he 
certainly in “David Copperfield” give his readers the impres- 


‘sion of a certain almost hard intensity of pride and self-re- 


spect, of which we find ample traces in Mr. Forster's ‘“¢ Life,” 
especially the autobiographic fragment. In the fiction there 
indeed, a careful transcript of the feeling of humilia- 


is, 


| tion which he experienced in being employed to work with boys 


beneath him in every way, and he records, no doubt, there as well 
as in the account of his real self, with some complacency how one 
of his low companions vindicated his (Dickens's) title to be 
called ‘‘the young gentleman,” against the other in a manner 
that finally settled the business. But the intense bitterness which 
he evidently entertained when he thought of his parents’ acquies- 
cence in this social degradation could not consistently with the 
story be transferred to ‘‘David Copperfield,” atd even if it 
could, would hardly have been in keeping with the tone of 
that young gentleman’s mind. It seems that the ten years’ old 
child remonstrated with some intensity and perfect success with 
his father (then in prison) against the boarding-house to which he 
was condemned during this engagement in the blacking-bottle busi- 
ness, though not against the engagement itself, and that he was in 
consequence transferred to a private lodging near the prison ; that 
he distinctly recollects wondering how his father,—insolvent and 
in business affairs helpless though he was,—could bear to see his 
son sitting at the window of the blacking-bottle shop wrapping and 
labelling the bottles; and when it became a question whether he 
should go on with this work or go to school, and his mother, with 
anxious eye on the limited family resources, wished to have him 
sent back to it, the child could not, and did not even wish to help 
remembering it bitterly against her :— 

“TI do not write resentfully or angrily, for I know how all these 
things have worked together to make me what I am; but I never after- 


wards forgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget, that my mother 
was warm for my being sent back. From that hour to this at which I 


| write, no word of that part of my childhood, which I have now gladly 


brought to a close, has passed my lips to any human being. I have n0 
idea how long it lasted; whether for a year, or much more, or less. 
From that hour until this my father and my mother have beon stricken 
dumb upon it. I have never heard the least allusion to it, however far 
off or remote, from either of them. I have never, until I now impart it 
to this paper, in any burst of confidence with any one, my own wife not 
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pee 
The profound sense of injury and of personal pride contained in | be accepted as living, except such as might be said to consist of 
ge was a real element in Mr. Dickens's character which | surface traits, and in these he is of course unrivalled. Mr. 

to us wholly absent from his picture of David Copperfield, | Micawber, Sam Weller, Mrs. Gamp, Dick Swiveller, the Marchioness, 

and faultily absent, for it was as much of the very essence of the | Squeers, Mrs. Nickleby, Bob Sawyer, Fagin, Noah Claypole, 
success in the world which was attributed to his alter ego, as well | and all the other definite successes, live only because they are all 
as realized by himself, as the impressionable temperament on which | fairly conceivable as uniformly presenting themselves under only one 
he dwelt so constantly. The imagination must have a soft place | or two characteristic aspects, and do not invite further investigation. 
in order to receive truly, but it must also have a hard grain of | Steerforth and Traddles and Agnes and little Em'ly and Miss 
character behind it, in order to achieve the work of an up-hill | Dartle, and Mr. Wardle and Ralph and Nicholas and Kate Nickleby, 
life successfully, and Copperfield is wanting in this, though | and Rose Maylie and Oliver Twist and Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Dickens had it, and had it in abundance. At every stage of his | John Westlock, and even David Copperfield himself, nay, more 
life he seems to have shown it in a manner of which the reflex | even Nancy,—the nearest approach, perhaps, toa character that 
self of his fiction is quite destitute; and Mr. Forster is quite|is not a mere manifold illustration of some telling super- 
sensible of the characteristic, and also of its value, although as he | ficial quality or professional habit,—are not really living beings ; 
has not yet reached the period of the composition of ‘ David | on the contrary, they are always bursting out like moral squibs in 
Copperfield,” having only been compelled to refer to it as auto- | the most unnatural forms of action or feeling. Dickens could 
biographic material,—he does not refer to the curious deficiency | paint and illustrate a well-marked manner with the most wonder- 
in this respect of the self-portraiture. Mr. Forster says :— ful fertility of variation, with the richest humour of fancy ; 
« A too great confidence in himself, a sense that everything was possi- | but he never could get down to the core of any subtle or complex 


ble to the will that could make it so, laid occasionally upon him self- | character, not even his own. David Copperfield is only a poor 


imposed burdens greater than might be borne by any one with safety. la aco ve 
In that direction there was in him, at such times, something even hard surface wax impression of Charles Dickens. 


and aggressive ; in his determinations a something that had almost the 
tone of fierceness; something in his nature that made his resolves in- 


superable, however hasty the opinions on which they had been formed.| OF SOLAR ERUPTIONS AND THE APPROACHING 








So rare were these manifestations, however, and so little did they pre- 7. 1 
judice a character as certainly open and generous as it was at all times ia ECLIPSE. 
ardent and impetuous, that only very infrequently, towards the close of ETWEEN the hours of two and six on Tuesday morning next 
the middle term of a friendship which lasted without the interruption the shadow of the Moon will traverse the Earth’s illuminated 


of a day for three-and-thirty years, were they ever unfavourably pre- , . . : 
sented to me. But there they were, and when I have seen wre A ort face, the shadow’s centre passing from Arabia, across India, Ceylon, 


present at such chance intervals a stern and even cold isolation of self- Java, and North Australia to the Pacific Ocean. At various 
reliance side by side = nginy — npg — oe stations along this track skilful observers are already stationed, 
eager craving for sympathy, it has seemed to me as though his habitua +. s " . H i 
impulses for everything kind and gentle had sunk for the time under a and it is hoped thas during the —_e ~ thece minstes of totality, 
sudden, hard, and inexorable sense of what fate had dealt to him in those | S°me new information will be obtained respecting the Solar Corona, 
early years. On more than one occasion, indeed, I had confirmation of | the halo of light seen around the Sun when he is totally eclipsed. 
$ ‘ ’ | ; *) ¢ . - 2 . 

this. I must entreat you,’ he wrote to me in June, 1862, ‘to pause for | Tp particular, it is hoped that the method of photographing the 
an instant and go back to what you know of my childish days, and to hich Mr. Brothers devised and lied »ssfully last 
ask yourself whether it is natural that something of the character Coreen © -_ —_ rot ee i Se pages way 
found in me then and lost under happier circumstances should have | December will be applied under more favourable conditions at the 
reappeared in the last five years. The never-to-be-forgotten misery of | stations in India, Ceylon, and North Australia. We shall doubt- 


that old time bred a certain shrinking sensitiveness in a certain ill-clad, 2 > 2 

ill-fed, child, that I have found come back in the never-to-be-forgotten less hear before the end of next week whether these hopes have 

misery of this later time.’ ” been fulfilled. 

Mr. Forster hardly seems to observe that while it is the hardness |, A singular interest is given to the observations to be made next 
Tuesday by the results which have rewarded the recent study of 


and peremptoriness of the kernel of Mr. Dickens’s character which he ; ‘ “ee > 
(Mr. Forster) attributes to the hardshipsof his childhood, Mr. Dickens | the sun s coloured prominences by Fr. Secchi in Italy and Professor 
himeelf, instead of ‘ confirming ” that view, attributes, on the con- | soung 2 See. oom pape Coy & Os eee 
trary, to the same cause the “shrinking sensitiveness” of that | the theory, namely, thet 6 fs im part due to orn igen penc 
character,—a reading he has certainly developed in * David Copper- | 8°¢™* to receive countenance from these observations, and — 
field.” Perhaps neither of them were quite right, and that |? artionlasty : mane oe emery P nanos ste — y 
the hard fibre was in Dickens from the first, though unques- | t Se emeonges ee Se oreserge Sees = 
tionably exercised and further hardened through the trials of child- | Seer 5 ae py aaa wr pcaguiapent-sagponrgectvad 
hood. Most artists of great and various creative power in literature | be the chet yore f Ge eruptions ; and, as our readers are Ses 
have had it, though not tried as Dickens was. Goethe had it, | belly auare, & & eggente the solar 2 nese ad he eenens See 
though, as Mr. Arnold truly says of him,— been observed to have its greatest extension. But unless it could 
“For though his Sill eee tiasitase be shown that the solar eruptive forces are mighty enough to affect 
gh his manhood bore the blas ld be 

Of a tremendons time, | the distant regions to which the coronal rays extend, it wou 

Yet in a tranquil world was pass'd impossible to admit that this coincidence can be explained in the 
His tenderer youthful prime.” ‘suggested way. Professor Young has observed a solar outburst 
Indeed, he enjoyed what we should regard as a far too care- | which seems to supply precisely the required evidence,—an out- 
fully protected youth. Scott had it, and was conscious of having | burst so wonderful in its effects that apart from any reference to 
it,—Lockhart tells us how he would not see a brother who he | the solar corona, it must be regarded as absolutely the most strik- 
thought had dishonoured the family, even on that brother's death- | ing phenomenon yet witnessed by observers of the sun. We pro- 
bed,—and yet there was no real hardship except ill-health with pose briefly to describe here what Professor Young actually 
which his youth had to contend. You may see that the same quality | witnessed and watched, believing that the interest of the results 
is the kernel of the characters of all the most successful literary | which may be obtained by the eclipse-observers cannot but be 

artists of the present day, without any relation to the circumstances | enhanced by the record of a solar phenomenon so imposing. 
of their youth. Indeed it may be said to be an almost universal Professor Young was studying on September 7 last a large 
rule, that the impressionability of the receptive temperament | coloured prominence, or rather a bed of solar clouds. It was an 
needs this hard centre, as a planet needs a solid nucleus, | object of the kind compared by Mr. Lockyer to a banyan grove,— 
before it is capable of developing a really great life. ‘That along layer of cloud-like masses, seemingly supported by a few 
Dickens should have all but omitted it in drawing himself in | stems of the red prominence-matter. It was formed, in the main, 
fiction, is one of the many curious illustrations of that in- of glowing hydrogen. ‘he height of the stems was estimated by 
ability to delineate the whole of any character which was | Young at about 15,000 miles. ‘The cloud-bed was about 100,000 
combined in him with so gigantic a power of accumulating | miles long (sume 13 times the earth's diameter), and 40,000 miles 
realistic superficial details. Mr. Thackeray did not make the deep, “a long, low, quiet-looking cloud, not very dense or brilliant, 
same mistake in his picture of Pendennis. ‘The late Mrs. Carlyle | nor in any way remarkable except for its size.” At half-past twelve 
said justly of Dickens's face that ‘it was as if made of steel,” and this rather remarkably large cloud was seemingly as quiescent as at 
Mr. Forster expressly states that this truly conveyed the sub- first, though one of the stems had become much brighter and was sin- 
stantial hardness of grit which lay beneath the restless vivacity | gularly bent. But when Professor Young returned, in less than 
and plastic mobility of its superficial expression. No artist would | half an hour, what was his surprise to find that ‘ the whole thing 
have thought of giving such a face to David Copperfield. had been literally blown to shreds.” ‘In place of the quiet cloud 
And as we have already hinted, this ignorance of the deeper I had left,” he says, * the air, if I may use the expression, was filled 
elements of character which he betrays even in drawing himself, was | with flying bris—a mass of detached /ragmeuts.” These fragments 
characteristic of Dickens. He never yet drew a character that could , were, in fact, so insignificant as to measure only from 4,500 to 
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13,500 miles in length, with a breadth (scarcely worth mention- propelled from the cannon’s mouth at a rate of perhaps half a mile 
ing) of from 900 to 1,350 miles—mere shreds, in fine,—the least | per second, is thus retarded, it will be conceived how enormously 
having a surface scarcely exceeding that of Africa. They were | a mass of glowing hydrogen propelled with a velocity many bun. 
rapidly ascending. Already nearly 100,000 miles above the sun’s | dred times greater must be checked by atmospheric resistange, 
surface when Professor Young first saw them, they moved higher | Secchi tells us that in the eruption-prominenecs several other 
and higher under his very eyes, ‘* with a motion almost perceptible | elements than hydrogen are present, most of them being metallie, 








to the eye,” until in ten minutes some of them were upwards of 
200,000 miles above the surface of the sun. This motion, ‘‘ almost 
perceptible to the eye,” must in reality have amounted to the 
utterly inconceivable velocity of 167 miles per second,—this, too, 
only as an average velocity. At this enormous rate these frag- 
ments, these strips of glowing hydrogen (a score of which perhaps 
would have sufliced to cover the whole surface of our earth), 
were flung upwards by some tremendous outburst, having its 
origin far down below the visible surface of the sun. They 
seemed to dissolve away when they had reached the vast height of 
200,000 miles. At a quarter past one—less than half an hour from 
the commencement of the outburst—‘‘ only a few filmy wisps, with 
some brighter streamers low down, remained to mark the place.” 

Here, then, was one of those solar eruptions of which much has 
been imagined during the last few months, but hitherto very 
little certainly determined. Astronomers had begun to believe 
that those long radiant beams which give to the solar corona so 
striking an aspect, are due to an outrush of matter from the depths 
which lie concealed beneath the resplendent lig ht-surface of the 
sun. No other explanation seemed available indeed, when all 
the facts observed during recent eclipses were taken into account. 
And yet the explanation was so startling, that even those who 


It is almost certain that the flight of these metallic vapours (much 
denser, no doubt, than the glowing hydrogen) is much less retarded 
| by atmospheric resistance, and it is highly probable that no incon. 
siderable proportion of the matter thus erupted passes even further 
from the sun than the outermost limits of the corona, if it doeg 
not in some cases pass finally away from his domain. 

Truly the study of the solar prominences and corona will haye 
led to a strange result, if it teaches us to regard our sun and hig 
fellow-suns as centres whence metallic matter—such as we see in 
the meteor—is scattered throughout space. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_~>—_—- 
THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS COOLIE.—HOW I WENT 
TO FETCH HIM.—IL, 
(From A COKRESPONDENT.] 
S1r,—In the former letter which you have done me the honour to 
insert in your paper I gave you a short account of the origin of 
the introduction of Coolie labour into Queensland, with a 
narrative of my cruise as far as the island of Vaté. Since I last 
wrote, the Australian mail has brought us news of several cases of 
murder and cannibalism in the New Hebrides, and I resume the sub- 








advocated it were fain to apologize, so to speak, for urging views , 
which seemed at a first view altogether fanciful. For the solar | ject with the deepest feeling of regret forthe uatimely death of Bishop 


orb to vomit forth matter to distances corresponding to the vast | Patteson, a man who, as far as I can hear, was universally loved and 
extension of the coronal rays, required a degree of eruptive energy | respected on the Islands. I hope however, to be able to show you 
falling little short of that which would be needed to project missiles | that the Queensland vessels are not always to be held answerable for 
clean away from the sun, to visit other suns perchance, but never ; having provoked such au outrage, as the fickle and treacherous 
to return to the neighbourhood of the solar system. But here we | character of the uncivilized Kanaka is at all times only too prone to 
have evidence of precisely such eruptions. Compared with the | deeds of violence. 
heavier erupted matter, the filmy wisps of hydrogen were but as| A full description of these islands would be tedious, and would 
the smoke from a cannon’s mouth compared with the cannon-ball. | besides scarcely answer the purpose of this letter, so I shall pass 
We may be sure that the heavier matter really belched forth was | over the incidents of our cruise,—how we picked up more men at 
propelled with far greater velocity and was carried very much | each different place, how their eyes brightened at the sight of the 
farther from the sun than the light hydrogen wisps. Yet even to | loved tobacco and their mouths watered at the beef and biscuits, 
reach a height of 200,000 miles matter must pass the sun’s visible | how they could with difficulty be persuaded not to cut all the 
surface at the rate of about 210 miles per second. If the steam | buttons off their shirts and trousers and hang them as ornaments 
and smoke, so to express ourselves, of the great solar geyser rushed | round their necks,—how they quarrelled and fought among them- 
to so vast a height, how much greater must have been the height | selves, and were only quieted when one touch of nature in the form 
reached by the heavier matter propelled along with them ! of sea-sickness made them all kin. All these are mere details, and 
Another question seems to be answered by the phenomena of | may be passed over, leaving us at the end of six weeks at the 
this strange outburst. It was pertinently asked by Sir John | Island of Ureparpara, the most northern of the group, with a full 
Herschel, why—if the red prominences are eruptions—the erup- | complement of men, and prepared for a long beat to windward, 
tive force does not scatter upwards and outwards those bright | homeward bound. 
objects resembling flakes or scales which can be seen over the Of course, at many of the islands we passed it was impossible 
whole surface of the sun, and have been called the solar willow-|to land, even to buy yams, on account of the hostility of the 
leaves. But the wisps watched by Professor Young corresponded | natives, and more than one gentle hint in the shape of a musket- 
in appearance very closely to what we should expect to see if a| ball or a shower of poisoned arrows has turned our boat’s head 
number of the solar flakes were flung upwards by some mighty | out of some dark green cove overhung with creepers, and sent us 
eruption. And we observe, too, that as the flakes were only | helter-skelter back through the passage in the reef. Often on 
visible for a few minutes, we need not wonder that the pheno- | these occasions have I admired the courage and coolness of the 
menon has not oftener been witnessed. It is interesting to notice boat’s crew, at a time when my own heart was in my 
that on the evening of the day on which Professor Young saw this/ mouth, and when standing up to steer a  whale-boat 
strange sight, there was a fine aurora borealis, ‘‘the earth’s | through those sunken rocks was by no means pleasant. The 
response, perhaps,” he says, ‘‘ to the magnificent solar outburst.” | ‘‘darkie” will go anywhere, if he has a white man with him, and 
But we have something more than this inference—sound as it | he gradually gets so fond of any master who treats him 
unquestionably is—to guide us. The rate at which the matter | well that I believe he would not hesitate to die for him. On the 
watched by Young passed from a height of 100,000 miles toa height | whole, the South-Sea islander is of a far higher type than the 
of 200,000 miles, was far greater than that with which a solid | Australian aborigine,—his faithfulness, shrewdness, and docility 
missile propelled to the last-named height would traverse this | have always made him a favourite with anyone who has taken the 
space. From a careful calculation made by the present writer, it trouble to understand him and study his character, and indeed, 
results that such a missile would occupy no less than 25 minutes | on my leaving the colony the stroke of my boat, by name Pipe, 
56 seconds in passing from a height of 100,000 miles to the extreme | cried so bitterly and wanted so much to come to England with me, 
limit of its upward motion. Only one explanation of the rapidity | that I had as much as I could do, by ghastly stories of English 
with which the hydrogen wisps traversed this space is available. | frost and snow, to persuade him to leave the ship. At the same 








The hydrogen must have been travelling with a rapidity far | 
exceeding that of our imagined missile, and was brought to rest at 
the height of 200,000 miles, xot by the sun’s attraction solely as 
in the case of the missile, but partly (almost wholly indeed) by | 
the resistance of the solar atmosphere. We cannot wonder that 
this atmosphere, rare though it probably is in those high regions, 
should exert so great a retardivg influence, when we remember 
that the flight of a cannon-ball through our own air is reduced 
by atmospheric resistance to a mere fraction of the range which 


would be attained in a vacuum. If a globe of solid metal, | with their trade-box and their arms. ‘They had formed a sort of 





time, no one can deny that the South-Sea islander is a thorough- 
going cannibal, and this fact was particularly forced on my notice 
during the latter part of my cruise. We had made the island of 
Api, and had taken the two boats in to get specimens of the 


‘coral that grows so beautifully on the reef there, when we 


suddenly came on a wreck. ‘The vessel, a New Zealand schooner 
in search of labour for Fiji, lay upon the reef with her back 
broken. ‘The crew, five or six whites, with some twenty 
islanders, had only succeeded in saving one of the sails, together 
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camp on the beach, which was guarded by sentries with muskets. 
Round this swarmed innumerable fierce-looking Api men, each 
yith his bow and bundle of poisoned arrows, evidently only re- 
grained by the sight of the muskets from making a rush at the 
trade-box, which they knew was so full of what was to them untold 
wealth. They cleared out, however, on seeing us, and allowed us 
to approach the tent where the poor whites had been shut up 
three or four days, and I found myself the object of attraction to 
three little black boys, who, appreciating, I suppose, something in 
my face, never left my side till I had promised to take them with 
me. Poor fellows, two of them never lived to get on board; 
gecoyed away by the Api men the same night, the third with diffi- 
culty escaped, to tell us how his two brothers hed been knocked on 
the head and immediately roasted. I fancy the whole of the cast- 
aways would have shared the same fate, if we had not had the 

fortune to pass so near them and take them off the island. 
Qn Tanna, too, I was shown a man who was a celebrated cook, 
and he described to me in a sort of bland and professional manner 
the process, which, however, I will not enter into here. 

May I now offer an idea suggested to me by my own experience 
in dealing with natives to those who are risking their lives as mis- 
gionaries in the South Seas? Could not all mission stations be 
erganized on the principle of that most excellent plan which has 
for some time been found to work so well in Edinburgh, and which 
we are but just introducing into London,—I mean a “ medical ” 
mission? For my own part, 1 have found that a slight knowledge 
of medicine and a well-filled medicine-chest have given me more 
influence over the minds of all natives than any amount of trade 
or the display of any quantity of arms, and I believe that a mis- 
sionary giving out that he came among them as a doctor, would 
oon establish such an influence over his patients that they would 
patiently listen to his words, and give him an opportunity of minis- 
tering also to their souls, and that a Kanaka who should venture 
to propose to kill the doctor would run a very bad chance at the 
hands of his own countrymen. They are constantly demand- 
ing medicines, and I was much struck by a naked savage 
nearly up to his neck in water refusing all other trade, 
and insisting on ‘‘salts,” though I am almost sure he had 
never seen a white man before. In fact, at this moment a 





chief in Tanna ranks me amongst his greatest friends since I 
had the honour to administer a blue-pill and a dose of castor-oil to 
him. Their faith in medicine is quite touching, worthy of any 
homeopathist. I believe that as far as any previous ideas of reli- 
gion, or rather superstition, go, the missionary has a nearly clear 
field before him. I have never observed anything bordering on 





the subject in my experience of these tribes, except, indeed, on the 
island of Vanua Lava, where I found three hideous masks in a 
sort of deserted temple, but even the sight of these seemed to have 
lost its hold on the minds of the native men, though spoken of by 
the women with awe; and I believe the nearest approach to a 
belief in a future is the idea that they have a chance of being 
white men in the next world, or, as the Australian aborigine | 
pithily puts it, “Tumble down black fellow, jump up white 

fellow!” 

In about three months, then, from the time of starting, we 
sighted Moreton Island, and the wondering crowd on board made 
their first acquaintance with the steam-tug, which latter caused | 
considerable excitement and even terror amongst them, all agree- | 
ing that it was alive. Who shall describe the astonishment of | 
these children of nature at our houses, streets, horses, and 
women? For hours they would sit motionless gazing at the | 
stream of life hurrying past them on the wharves, and were much | 
too afraid of losing themselves to venture from the ship till taken | 
away by their masters. All these men turned out well, and made 
@ocile and useful labourers on their various plantations. ‘The | 
planters say that the Coolies will, on the whole, if you work a | 
sufficient number of them together, do as much and more work | 
than the same number of white men; that they are always cheer- | 
ful, and soon become attached to the place they are in. Often 
since that trip, while riding through the country, I have heard 
myself hailed by name, and a Kanaka has rushed forward to shake | 
kands, and asked me to go and get bis brother, and “ bring him | 
along too.” 

There is no doubt, then, I think, that until the English Govern- | 


I hope, Sir, that I have shown you that a trip to the Islands for 
labour need not necessarily be a piratical or slaving expedition ; 
and I may add that anyone who can take a Kanaka from his 
island against his will, or who, having done so, can escape the 
inevitable exposure and punishment that would follow the exami- 
nation of the Immigration Agents, must be a far cleverer man 
than I am.—I am, Sir, &c., James L. A. Hope. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
--—»——_. 
MR. PIM’S SUBSTITUTE FOR HOME RULE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am glad to see by the Spectator of Saturday last that you 
consider Sir David Wedderburn’s proposal “‘ for the legal embodi- 
ment of Scotch Members as a grand Committee of the House of 
Commons,” to be worthy of fair consideration ; but 1 am somewhat 
surprised at your adding that you wish your “‘ Irish friends would 
consent to anything so practical, but they want something to 
enliven Dublin.” 

This remark is scarcely fair, seeing that some time previous to 
the publication of Sir David Wedderburn’s views I had, as Mem- 
ber for Dublin, made a proposal in a pamphlet addressed to my 
constituents, which was nearly identical with his. It was that all 
Bills relating to Irish affairs alone should, after obtaining their 
second reading, be committed to the Irish Members as a grand 
Committee, instead of going before the Committee of the whole 
House. The business should be conducted in this Committee of 
Irish Members precisely as at present in a Committee of the House. 
It should be open to the public, and I should expect its proceed- 
ings would be reported for the Irish newspapers, and for the English 
also if they wish to insert the report. 

This plan was proposed by me as a mode of obtaining better 
legislation for Ireland, without incurring the danger which must 
arise from a local Parliament, and it has been favourably received 
by very many of my constituents, as well as by many persons in 
other parts of Ireland, who are not dazzled by the false glare of 
the excitement to which you have referred. 

Recognizing your habitual fairness in dealing with Irish ques- 
tions, I address this letter to you for publication. I am very desi- 
rous that the subject to which it refers should receive consideration 
from thoughtful men in England, because I know that the dis- 
satisfaction which exists as to the mode in which Irish business 
is now transacted in the House of Commons, is producing a very 
painful feeling in the minds of many who would be very unwilling 
to do anything that would weaken the ties which unite us to 
England. 

Unless something be done to improve the mode of conducting 
Irish business, and to give greater weight in the House of Com- 
mons to Irish opinion and feeling, it will, I believe, become im- 
possible to maintain the Union, except by force.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, December 6, 1871. JONATHAN PIM. 





“ SHADE OF BACON!” 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—The Times has put the above heading to an extract from 
your paper, in which you speak of Mr. Justice Grove as “ almost 
the first great scientific man ” who has been placed on the Bench. 
Had the ejaculation been ‘‘ Shade of Brougham!” I could have 
understood it ; for Lord Brougham, though not perhaps a great 
scientific man, at least in such an age as this, had correct general 
views of science, and was well versed in some scientific subjects. 
But Lord Bacon, though he wrote diffusely on such questions, was 
not in any sense a great scientific man. The superstitious belief 
that he was, is unaccountable to avy one who has read his works. 
He was so far from being a great scientific man, that it may 
even be maintained that his ignorance of such subjects was great 
and very remarkable, not only as compared with the present state 
of scientific knowledge, but as compared with the state of science 
in Europe in his own century, or as compared with what his 
countryman and namesake, the Friar, knew three centuries 
before. It does’ not at all surprise me, however, that the 7imes 

should stand up for his reputation.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 
[Even if both Bacon and Brougham were to be excepted, we do 





ment organizes emigration on a proper scale, and really peoples | not see that our expression “ almost the first great scientific man, 
this vast continent by sending out thousands where they now send | would have been erroneous, but in the sense in which we used the 
hundreds, the South-Sea Coolies will form a considerable portion term we should deny that either was an exception. Bacon was a 
of the population of Queensland, and will participate in the great philosopher, but certainly not a great master of the physical 
advantages of a colony which only wants “ opening up” to be ‘science of his day. Brougham was fairly, perhaps well, versed in 


one of the greatest countries in the world. | it, but on that side at least not great,—Ev. Spectator.] 
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DISESTABLISHMENT. | 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR. ”) 
S1r,—Just ten years ago the election of the electors pledged to | 
confer the Presidency of the United States on Mr. Lincoln was | 
followed immediately by the Secession Ordinance of South Caro- | 
lina, and soon afterwards by the formation of the Southern Con- 


ing a shibboleth by rote, but totally incompatible with any 
real degree of accurate knowledge. A Dissenting congregation 
presumes its component parts to consist of men and women aj} 
thinking alike, a reformed, widened, and purified National Church 
can admit great differences of opinion. Herein we may at oncg 
discern a germ of growth for the one and of decay for the other, 


federacy. This event was the motive cause of many deep and 
philosophical articles in the newspapers, especially those that are 
supposed to lead the thought and echo the opinions of the nation, 


proving that the tendency of modern society was to disintegrate | 
large empires into smaller portions, explaining how antagonism of | 


interests between districts far apart must necessarily overpower the 
intangible idea of nationality, and concluding that if the Central 
Government at Washington endeavoured to resist the impulse of 
segregation, it would be opposing the whole tendency of modern 
thought, and striving in vain to reverse the irreversible. Poor Mrs. 
Partington, the time-honoured illustration of such arguments, duly 
figured in her place, the agency and certainty of the editorial dicta 
being typified by that broad and deep liquid fact, the Atlantic 
Ocean, Hence, ignoring the fact that Dutchmen and coral infu- 
soriz each in their own way have managed to accomplish Mrs. 
Partington’s task, abject submission and immediate surrender were 
duly counselled to the Washington Government as the only wise 
and prudent course. In those evil days, for sensible men it used to 
be a relief and consolation to take up the Spectator ; and in these 
days, when our ‘ leaders” write about Disestablishment in exactly 
the same strain that they then wrote about Secession as ultimately 
inevitable, it is again satisfactory to us to find in your columns the 
views of truth and soberness soundly and clearly set forth. 

It rarely happens that any argument, however mistaken and un- 
sound, receives the immediate and complete contradiction that the 
events which have followed in rapid succession since 1861 have in- 
flicted upon the arguments to which I have referred, and we 
cannot expect that in the world of thought startling and rapid 
manifestations will occur to refute the reasoning and assertions of 
Mr. Miall and his followers; but if the Church of England showsa 
good courage and declines to listen to the counsellors who preach 
despair, ‘‘ the manifest destiny of Establishments in the nineteenth 
century,” and other such-like craven counsels, the refutation, 
though it may be slower, will not be less certain. 

In the world of thought, and especially in the world of religious 
thought, the future is to great aggregations,—the tendeney which 
we can all recognize in the material world extending its influence 
to the sphere of the'spiritual. ‘‘ Sectarianism,” using the word in its 
broadest sense, as applicable to Church and Dissent alike, is mainly 
due to ignorance and intolerance, to the igorance which makes 
foolish men certain where wise men doubt, and to the intolerance 
that finds in difference of opinion a sufficient cause for hate and 
rancour. 
hereafter to decline with increasing rapidity. Symptoms are not 
wanting that such is the case. ‘The Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland is a great aggregation; she is the real Irish National 
Church, and we have seen the sect that falsely arrogated to itself 
the name of the Church of Ireland fall down rebuked in her pre- 
sence. ‘Ihe enthusiasm of the constituencies of England and 
Scotland in favour of this great act of justice, an enthusiasm 


Both these sources of evil are declining, and are destined | 


| the change in each case being exactly proportionate to the spread 
of knowledge, and the increase of respect for freedom of thought, 
Lastly, we shall find in Bible revision a solvent whose power 
we can hardly over-estimate, for though we can feel sure that the 
spirit of the Book will shine out far more brightly where the origina} 
is truly and accurately rendered, yet we are not able to doubt 
that many who rest upon the letter of Scripture will find their sup 
port sadly shaken. ‘To such the National Church will be the 
rallying-point of faith, and if for no other reason, for their sake 
we are bound to preserve intact in its traditions, its endowments, 
and its establishment, the religious organization handed down to 
us from our fathers. Wide, fairly tolerant, and very useful, the 
Church is now; wider, far more tolerant, and of still greater use. 
fulness, the Reformed Church is destined to be hereafter, when 
we may hope that keeping her simple confessions of faith for 
recital at proper and stated periods, she may in her Sunday and 
daily services welcome alike those who accept those confessions in, 
their entirety, and those who on certain points may have failed to 
find their reason satisfied, or their belief engaged, by some of the 
details of those confessions.—I am, Sir, &c., Rvsticus. 





GEORGE ELIOT'S IDEALISM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your suggestive article on George Eliot and Mr. Tennysop 
has excited no little discussion in my circle, and doubtless also ip 
many other circles. In thanking you for that article, may I be 
permitted space to ask a question and suggest a rectification? 
After a penetrating glance into the nature of the two great writers, 
their resemblances and contrasts,you remark that in spite of George 
Eliot’s almost Miltonic verse, there isa curious, remarkable want of 
that dramatic clearness and definition which has chiefly gained her 
the admiration of the world. ‘ Verse and its harmonies,” you say, 
‘seem to wrap in mist the wonderful realism of her imagination, 
to snatch her away from the region of actual preception into the 
region of large theoretic survey.” Now if you will allow me to. 
substitute one little word, and write ‘‘ large theoretic emotion,” I 
think every critical reader will accept your fine suggestion. And 
here comes the question I wish to put. Is not this escape from. 
realism of perception into the idealism of emotion the very 
principle of Poetry ? 

This question leads to another; without for one moment intend- 
ing to say anything to limit our admiration for Tennyson, I must 
ask whether you mean it to be understood that George Eliot’s 
| poems are less dramatic than Tennyson’s? ‘That her characters 
| are less individualized in the ‘‘ Spanish Gypsy ” than in “ Adam 
| Bede” or ‘‘ Romola” is true enough; but would you maintain that 

Zarca, Juan, the Inquisitor, Blasco, Sephardo, the Host, and 
even Annibal, the wondrous monkey, are less vivid than Arthur, 
Guinevere, Lancelot, Enid, Geraint, or Vivien ? 

But to my rectification. Iam not concerned about George Eliot's 





bursting up among them in opposition to their strongest and | place as an artist, but feeling that my life has been made better 
dearest prejudices, and in opposition also to powerful political and | by her influence, I am concerned with her place as a moralist. 
religious organizations, is a remarkable proof of the strength of | She is a great moral teacher, and as such is accepted by thousands. 





this idea of the respect and deference due to the de facto if 
not de jwre Church of a nation. It was not because the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland was an offence to the Presbyterians, 
the Baptists, or the Uniturians, that we all combined to overthrow 
it; but it was in obedience to the instinctive feeling that it 
occupied a position that fairly belonged to another, and that, 
therefore, disregarding our sympathies and our beliefs, we were 
bound to do justice by dislodging the intruder. Let anyone in- 
terrogate his own mind and conscience, and he will recognize that 
what I am stating is simple truth. If so, there is nothing threaten- 
ing, but much that is reassuring to the Church of England, in the 
change that has been made in the sister island. 
upon the manifest advantage that has accrued to her by the ex- 


cision from her system of the sham Church of Ireland, but I must 
insist upon the fact that neither the disestablishment itself nor the 
motive that prompted it bodes any ill to the State Church of 
England. 


If Sectarianism be founded upon ignorance and intolerance, we 
may further define its vital principle to be the Procrustean rule 
that all who worship under the same roof should hold exactly the 


Same opinions, a rule easy to enforce among ignorant men learn- | 


I will not dwell | 


But if the conclusion which your words seem to convey were 
accepted, this would be destroyed. For while pointing out, as you 
do, the ideal impulse of her genius, you say that it always comes 
“ to some sad ending and partial or total quenching. ‘The finer 
| nature in Dinah suffers eclipse under the secular shadow of Adam 
| Bede. Romola fails and fades in a melancholy twilight. The 
| Spanish Gipsy succumbs to a part too hard for her.” I must 
protest loudly against such a reading of the works; nor, indeed, 
| can I believe that it is your own reading, but only an imperfect 
| expression of your meaning. Dinah suffers no eclipse a all. If 
‘you refer to the cessation of her preaching after marriage, that 
was her obedience to the order issued by Conference; and Adam 
expressly tells us that she thought it right to set the example of 
submission, adding, ‘for she’s not held from other sorts of teach- 
ing.” Romola, surely, neither fails nor fades. Read again that 
grand passage of the epilogue—which deserves a place in every 
liturgy — where the matured woman solemnly instructs the boy 
that “it is only a poor sort of happiness that could ever come 
by caring very much about our own narrow pleasures. We 
can only have the highest happiness, such as goes along with 
being a great man, by having wide thoughts, and much feel- 
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ing for the rest of the world as well as for ourselves; and this 
sort of happiness often brings so much pain with it that we 
can only tell it from pain by its being what we should choose 
before everything else, because our souls see it is good. There 
gre so many things wrong and difficult in the world, that no 
man can be great—he can hardly be kept from wickedness— 
unless he gives up thinking much about pleasure and rewards, and 
gets strength to endure what is hard and painful...... An 

so, my Lillo, if you mean to act nobly and seek to know the best 
things God has put within reach of men, you must learn to fix 
your mind on that end, and not on what will happen to you 
because of it.” Is the ideal quenched here ? 

Again, Fedalma, so far from succumbing to a lot too hard for 
her, chooses it with clear vision of her wretchedness. She tears 
asunder the dearest ties, because they oppose her Duty. Her 
conduct may be questionable. It wouldn’t do in drawing-rooms. 
But applaud her or upbraid her, you cannot say she suffers her 
ideal to give way. She conquers self, and has no thought of 
succumbing. Let me quote from her parting words :— 

“Nay, Silva, think of me as one who sees 

A light serene and strong on one sole path 

Which she will tread till death. 

He trusted me, and I will keep his trust ; 

My life shall be its temple. I will plant 

His sacred hope within the sanctuary, 

And die its priestess, though I die alone, 

A hoary woman on the altar-step, 

Cold ’mid culd ashes. That is my chief good. 

The deepest hunger of a faithful heart 

Is faithfulness. With me nought else.” 
In a word, Sir, my reading of the moral teaching in George Eliot's 
novels and poems is so decidedly the opposite of that which is 
conveyed in your words, that I venture to ask whether those words 
do not misrepresent your meaning ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. CREED. 

[Comments on comments must necessarily be brief. Mr. Creed 
has put very well his own side of the case. That George Eliot’s 
moral idealism never fails, is true. That the spiritual effect of her 
poems and stories is utterly, blankly melancholy, suggesting, and 
meant to suggest, that there is no higher providence for noble 
deeds than the doers of them, and often no result beyond those 
deeds themselves, is also true, and what we intended to bring out. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
alias 
THE POET. 
4‘ Sweet ” did you say that my verse was ? 
O could I but bring to your ear 
The soundless songs that entrance me, 
Which only my soul can hear, — 


Songs learned when my soul was beginning, 
Before it was fettered in me, 

And could hear the universe singing 
Its endless symphony. 


I hear those harmonies ever, 
And whenever I strive to sing, 

My soul is sad with the failure 
To make my melodies ring 


As they rang when it bathed in the brightness 
That streamed on it from the Throne, 
Where thought of itself is music, 


And effort and fruit are one. 
W. 








BOOKS. 


es 
MR. BUCHANAN’S DRAMA OF KINGS.* 

Ose of the *‘ celestial spectators,” before whom Lucifer and his 

company of actors represent The Drama of Kings, objects :— 


“Ts it not then forbidden for the poet 
To dramatize contemporary woos? 
Have ye forgot the sin of Phrynichos ?” 


‘Lo whom Lucifer replies :— 


“Is that Euripides or schylos? 
Or some poor poet blest to nothingness 
Whose name has perish’d from the Attic scroll? 
Excuse me, then, the author forms his theme 
In his own fashion, and I must confess 
He ever aims at planning novelty. 








* The Drama of Kings. By Bobert Buchanan. London: Strahan and Co, 1871. 


| The Author is a most distinguished person, 
Perhaps there is no mightier honour'd here, 
But for the present chooses to remain 

Unknown, unseen,” — 

meaning, we suppose, that the action which is a part of the 
| divinely-ordered course of things is necessarily a fit subject for the 
| poet to dramatize. But Mr. Buchanan makes a more formal 
| defence of his choice in an essay which he has appended to his 
| poem. In this he expounds the tenets of what he calls ‘* Mystic 
| Realism,” setting forth especially how he who holds this faith sees 

such immensity of wonderful meaning in the Present that he 
| cannot turn his eyes from it to the Past :— 


| “Go where he may, his path swarms with poetic forms. All is glori- 


| fied and awful. What is nearest seems of all the most sublime and 
unaccountable. It is with difficulty that he can bear any book or con- 
template avy painted picture, seeing what books and pictures present 
themselves in the strangely-coloured lives of his fellow-beings. He 
turns to history—not in disdain of what exists, but in search of explana- 
| tion and corroboration, and in order to discover what part of the strange 
show there is perishable, what part is durable and eternal.” 

And then, after giving a long list of names, beginning with 
Homer and ending with Whitman (whom Mr. ‘Tennyson has the 
honour of immediately preceding), he exclaims :— 

“Do we find any of these men, poets all of them, turning away from 
his own time because it is too uninteresting? or, on the contrary, do 
we find them penetrating to the very soul of it, stirring to every breath 
of it, uttering every dream and aspiration of it?” 

We are quite willing to answer these questions as Mr. Buchanan 
wishes. We heartily approve of the scorn which he pours on 
foolish persons who talk of their own age being unpoetic, of the 
surroundings of modern life as being vulgar. We agree with him 
| when he maintains that the present has interests which yield to 
| nothiag in the agea that have gone before, which, to us at least, 
surpass everything. We allow that the power of perceiving 
in the present this interest, this marvel, this mystery is a 
great gift, not the on/y gift, for such men as Milton hardly 
|have it, but perhaps the great gift of the poet. Still, we 
|demur to Mr. Buchanan’s conclusion that the poet should 
‘take his subject from this present. Let him do so, indeed, 
|if the inspiration of such a theme comes strongly upon him. 
And let him always bring this appreciation of the present which 
distinguishes him to his subjects, wheresoever he may chose 
them, making the past live again with the life which he draws 
from the real nature, the real men and women about him. But 
let him not bind himself—we should say, let him not even seek to 
find the themes of his song in the events of this present. What, let 
us ask Mr. Buchanan, to take the greatest in his catalogue of 
names, what did Shakespeare do? Not, certainly, turn from 
his own time, but as certainly not find his subjects in its history. 
He should have left, on this theory, the Scotland of Macbeth, the 
Rome of Julius Cesar, the Egypt of Cleopatra, to write of Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Spanish Armada. He did not doso because 
he knew that he could set forth what, to use Mr. Buchanan’s own 
phrase, is ‘durable and eternal in this strange show,” amid the 
surroundings of another age, and, for certain great reasons, 
succeed better in doing this, than amid the surroundings of his own. 

The reasons that may be urged against Mr. Buchanan’s theory 
are so plain, and have been so often stated, that we are almost 
ashamed to state them again. First, there is the obvious com- 
mon-place “ reviewer's objection,” it may be called, of the haste, 
ruinous to all artistic finish, which such a choice of 
subjects necessitates. It is the actual present, not the 
merely recent, that must be taken. The poet writing in 
1871 must sing not of the Austro-Prussian war, which has already 
passed by virtue of the five years’ interval into the domain of 
history, but of the siege of Paris; and even this subject, unless he 
makes portentous haste, will be slipping from his grasp. Mark, 
then, the consequence. Here, in this Drama of Kings, are some 
eight thousand lines—more than half of what Virgil thought to 
be the labour of a life, being even then so ill-satisfied with the 
| finish of what he had done, that he ordered it to be burnt—and Mr, 

Buchanan writes them in a year, possibly in a fragment of a year. 
| Here we have “‘ Napoleon Fallen,” and “The Teuton against Paris,” 
| both written presumably between the catastrophe of Sedan and the 
| date which the poem bears, ‘* May, 1871,” and, as a first act of the 
| drama, ‘‘ Buonaparte,” which, unless Mr. Buchanan had the luck to 

have it ready in his desk, must be attributed to the same period, or, 

as we are now only in December, to that immediately following. 
| We think so highly of Mr. Buchanan’s powers of execution, when 
| he chooses to give them a fair chance, that every page of the 
| volume before us makes us feel the force of this objection. No 
| powers can carry a man through if he puts himself, so to speak, 
| in the position of a war correspondent writing to save the mail. 
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But, after all, the real objection is one which is best stated, as it 
has often been stated before, by a simple illustration, —we cannot see 
the perspective of things when we are standing close to them. The 
past must be at a distance before ‘‘it orbs into a perfect star.” 
The poet, whatever his gift of seeing the meaning and beauty of 
things about him, is not exempt from the influences which obscure 
and limit his vision. Things that seem transcendently great to 
him in common with all his contemporaries, may be dwarfed by 
time into utter insignificance. What he has fancied was in the 
grandeur ofits subject an Iliad may seem to another generation little 
better than a ‘‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” Or if he so far 
chooses aright,—and indeed one can hardly believe that the war of 
1870 will soon dwindle into insignificance, —where is the power that 
will make him “see life steadily and see it whole?” ‘The ‘ Singer 
of sweet Colonus and his child,” to whom Matthew Arnold so rightly 
attributes that gift, knew better than to write of the Peloponnesian, 
or, even though he had here a precedent, of the Persian war. What 
an extravagant criticism it is, by the way, to speak, as Mr. 
Buchanan does, of the Persae “‘ as in some respect the very finest 
of the Greek tragedies”! 

The Drama of Kings seems to us to have one capital fault, of 
which this mistaken choice of a subject is the direct cause. It 
wants beauty. Wecould see, did we not know it before, that the 
writer is a poet, yet this work of his is scarcely a poem. ‘There 
is an inspiration in it, but it is not the inspiration of song; there is 
vehement rhetoric, there is keen satire, there is a certain dramatic 
force; but there is not the sweetness, the attraction, the enchant- 


i 
Royal before them, drunk with light and power, 
My boy beside me blooming like a rose 
To see the glorious show. Yet God, my God, 
Even then I swear the hideous lust of life 
Was farfrom me and mine ; nay, I rode forth, 
As to a gay review at break of day, 
A student dazzled with the golden glare, 
Half-conscious of the cries of those he ruled, 
Half-brooding o'er the book that he had left 
Open within his chamber.” 
And there are fine bits of painting, both of the real and of the 
imaginative sort, throughout the book. Here is one of the first 
Napoleon :— 
*T looked on Casar’s sallow face—I saw it, I~ 
And found no sunlight there to dazzle me: 
Only the insolent frost-bitten cheek 
Bloodless and hard like iron, only eyes 
Snake-like, the snake's eyes of the Corsican. 
On a white charger rolling like a wave, 
He rode sunk deep into his saddle thus, 
His shoulders rounded, while his bridle hand 
Hung at his side as heavily as lead 
Tho’ the steed champ'd against the pitiless rein.” 


And here one of Paris besieged :— 


‘*On thy crownless head are dust and ashes, 





On thy fair white throat are marks of fame— 
Low thou liest, drooping proud eyelashes, 
Clenching hands and heaving breasts in shame ; 
Naked to the frost-wind art thou lying ; 
Snow-white is thy face, and yet it flashes, 
Answering the last look of the dying, 
While they seek thine eyes and name thy name.” 





ment—the thing is so easy to recognize, so hard to describe—in | We would gladly quote, had we space, the fine description of Paris 
which the essence of poetry consists. We speak of the whole. | as seen from one of the balloons which the besieged sent up, but 
There are, indeed, flashes of the poetical, happy touches and | with some stanzas from the ‘‘ Dedication,” addressed to the spirit 


phrases such asa man of Mr. Buchanan’s genius must put into 
any work, but the impression made by the whole is such as we 
have said. And then when we come to look into the detail of the 
work, there is acertain want of vigour and of concentration. The 
versification wants sweetness and finish. These are faults of taste 
which the very briefest space allowed to reflection would not have 
suffered to stand. Could Mr. Buchanan have read twice the lines 
where Lucifer reproaches the ‘celestial spectators” for only 
turning 
 Slothful eyes on Art 
When like a naked Phryne she awakes 
Celestial appetite and dainty dream "? 


The carelessness of execution is frequently evident. In the 
** Dedication,” on the whole the most finished thing in the volume, 
we have such a stanza as this (it is part of a description, not 
without force, of the work of France) :— 
‘Ever in act to spring, 
Ever in suffering, 
To point the lesson and to bear the load, 
Least happy and least free, 
Of all the lands that be, 
Dying that all may live, first of the slaves of God.” 


How incongruous here the first line, and how prosaic the second 
and third; then in the fifth, why the strange license of ‘* be”? 
The sixth is fine, but spoilt by the halting rhyme. We might 
multiply such criticisms, but as we have said enough, and more 
than we could have wished, of Mr. Buchanan's faults, we gladly 
turn to speak of his merits. 
that Lucifer, representing, as we have said, this play, performs 
himself three characters, Buonaparte, the fallen Napoleon, and 
Bismarck. Each of them is conceived with genuine dramatic 
power, which is especially noticeable in the second. Napoleon’s 
justification of himself, with its half-conscious self-decepticn, which 
at the time is not wholly false, is very finely done. Here is a 
passage :— 
“Hear me, O God, in this my travail hour! 

From first to last, Thou knowest—yea, Thou knowest— 

I have been a man of peace: a silent man, 

Thought-loving, most ambitious to appease 

Self-chiding fears of mental littleness, 

A planner of delights for simple men— 

In all, a man of peace. I struck one blow, 

And saw my hands were bloody; from that hour 

I knew myself too delicately wrought 

For crimson pageants; yea, the sight of pain 

Sicken’d me like a woman. Day and night 

I felt that stain on my immortal soul, 

And gloved it from the world, and diligently 

Wrought the red sword of empire to a scythe 

For the swart hands of husbandmen to reap 

Abundant harvest. 


Suddenly I heard as in a dream 
Trumpets around me silver-tongued, and saw 
The many-colour’d banners gleam in the sun 
Above the crying legions, and I rode 


First, then, the reader should know | 


| of Auguste Comte, we must conclude :— 
“Spirit of the great brow ! 
I need no whisper now— 
Last of the flock who die for man each day. 
Ah, but I should despair 
Did I not see up there 
A Shepherd heavenly-eyed on the heights far away. 
“No cheat was thy vast scheme, 
Tho’ in thy gentle dream 
Thou saw’st no Shepherd watching the wild throng— 
Thou walking the sad road 
Of all who seek for God, 
Blinded became at last, looking at Light so long. 
“Yet God is multiform, 
Human of heart and warm, 
Content to take what shape the Soul loves best, 
Before our footsteps still 
He changeth as we will— 
Only,—with blood alone we gain Him and are blest. 


“Go by, O mighty dead! 
_My soul is comforted— 
The Shepherd on the summit needs no prayers— 
Best worshipper is he 
Who suffers and is free— 
That Soul alone blasphemes which trembles and despairs.” 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION.* 

Dr. Bence Jones has now supplemented his Life of Faraday by 
| tracing the fortunes of the Royal Institution from its foundation 
| by Rumford, until the retirement of Davy and the establishment 
| of his successor in Albemarle Street. The former work was of 
| necessity, no less a biography of the great man whose name it 
| bore, than a history of the place in which and for which he lived 
/and worked. So the present volume, while it assumes the form of 
‘annals of the Royal Institution, with equal fitness contains 
| personal details of the distinguished philosophers to whom it owed 
| its origin and continuance for the first few years of its existence. 
Rumford, Young, and Davy were identified with the place from 
1800 to 1813, as was Faraday from thenceforward for the succeed- 
ing period of more than fifty years. Like so many other institu- 
tions, it has considerably departed from the original intentions of 
its founders, and these can only be explained by tracing their con- 
nection with other schemes of Rumford’s and his labours elsewhere 
in promoting them. 

Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, was one of those med 
whose career might suggest the application of the name of “ adven- 
turer,” if their aims were less excellent or their success less marked. 
His life was indeed one of singular and varied interest. Born at 
Woburn, in Massachusetts, in 1753, he was when a boy appren- 
ticed to the keeper of a store at Salem, and then to a dry-goods’ 
dealer at Boston. He always had a remarkable love for aatural 
science, and was afterwards for a short time a teacher in schools, 











* The Royal Institution: its Founder and First Professors. By Dr. Bence Jones, 
Honorary Secretary. London: Longmans, 1871. 
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cntil an early marriage with a rich widow gave him independent | as occurring in the Lecture Theatre of the Royal Institution. Dr. 
means. He became a person of some local importance, was | Garnettis lecturing, Davy officiates as his assistant in administering 
colonel of a provincial regiment, and taking the Royalist side in a dose of gas for inspiration, and among the audience are portraits 
the contest with the mother country, was obliged to leave his | of Rumford, the elder D’Israeli, Lord Stanhope (‘ citizen,” and in- 
native land for England in 1776. His recommendations and | ventor of the printing-press called after him), and others of leas 
yaluable knowledge of affairs procured him a place in the office of | note. 
Lord George Germain, then Secretary of State administering the | To complete the outline of Rumford’s biography, it must be 
Colonies, and in 1780 he was appointed Under-Secretary. added that he contracted a second marriage with the widow of the 
He returned to America with a command of cavalry, French chemist Lavoisier, and settled in France. It turned out 
saw some service, and at the close of the American unhappily, and he died at Paris in 1814. In the meantime, his 
war went on the continent of Europe, intending to pursue work commenced in Albemarle Street grew and flourished. A 
a military life. Gibbon crossed from Dover with him, and in | Lecture Theatre was constructed, which still remains as the most 
a letter to Lord Sheffield calls him ‘‘ Mr. Secretary, Colonel, | perfect effort of its kind for good acoustic properties. At first a 
Admiral, Philosopher Thompson.” At Strasburg he casually made separate stone staircase led from the gallery to the street, indicat- 
the acquaintance of the Elector of Bavaria’s nephew and successor, | ing that a different kind of audience was to be accommodated from 
into whose service he entered with the permission of his own | that which occupied the lower seats. ‘There were to be classes, 
Government, and with a knighthood from George III. | indeed, for artisans, with workshops, and means of instruction 
His first work at Munich was the reform of the discipline and con-|in recent inventions and improvements. The then and 
dition of the Bavarian Army, and he then turned his attention to the since little-considered art of cookery was not to have been 
improvement of the poor and criminal classes and the extermination neglected. ‘There was to be a practical kitchen, and dinners at 
of pauperism. THis plan of action differed from that of many phil- which the managers and their friends were to test its powers 
anthropists. In his own words, ‘To make vicious and abandoned experimentally. In truth, Rumford’s work will not be completed 
people happy it has generally been supposed necessary first to until Englishwomen can cook and Englishwomen can properly 
make them virtuous. But why not reverse this order? Why not | lay and light a fire,—a consummation we fear still remote. 
make them first happy and then virtuous?” Ile provided a build-| ‘That the Royal Institution should become a place for the high- 
ing or house of industry at Munich, with kitchen, bakehouse, work- | est original scientific research, and for the delivery of such lectures 
shops for artisans, and means of teaching trades. ‘The comfort of | as those for which it has actually been rendered famous, seems not 
the inmates was studied, every possible kindness was shown to | to have been in the contemplation of its founders. Its original 
them, industry and emulation were encouraged. ‘To carry out | aims could hardly have been carried out unless by Government aid. 
these objects questions of warming, lighting, clothing, and feeding In the direction it has in fact taken, all that has been done has 
became important, and here the philosopher's scientific acquire- been achieved by private subscription and support. Davy thus 
ments bore excellent practical fruit, and had no small share in | enjoyed the earliest important use of the voltaic battery—the 
realizing his wish to promote the happiness and well-being of the mightiest engine for chemical disintegration ever wielded by man 
poor. He also formed a military academy, turned his mind to the |—and armed with this potent instrument of research, he verified 
improvement of the breed of horses and cattle ; to farming, gar- | his own prediction of the existence of the alkaline metals, and 
dening, aud constructing end protecting the public roads. These made the most brilliant of his discoveries. The home and slender 
labours of many years were diversified by original scientific | income afforded to Faraday sufficed to maintain him in the service 
research. In quest of the best materials for clothing, he investi- | of pure science, and to enable him to create a whole department of 
gated the heat-conducting properties of various substances, and | Physics. 
commenced the series of experiments and observations which | From a sentence or two in the preface and elsewhere it would 
entitle him to be ranked as one of the chief founders of the modern | seem as if Dr. Bence Jones were apprehensive that there is some risk 
science of heat. He rose to be the head of the War Department | of the fame of Davy being overshadowed by the morerecent exploits 
in Bavaria, and in 1791 was created a Count of the Holy Roman | and longer services of Faraday. There can be no ground for any such 
Empire. Ill-health compelled Rumford to leave Munich, and in | fear. Davy’s scientific career was unfortunately far too short, but in 
1795 he was again in London. Still intent on ameliorating the | it he did enough to found a dozen great reputations, and he is in no 
lot of the poor, he now proposed to form by private subscrip- | more danger of being forgotten than Newton or Galileo. Both 
tion an establishment to feed and give them employment, in | men did magnificent work in chemical and physical science, bus 
connection with an institution for introducing new inventions, | out of that field were so different in their lives and temperaments 
especially such as relate to the management of heat and economy | that no fair comparison can be made between them. Davy came 
of fuel, and various mechanical contrivances to promote domestic | to London not wholly unknown, but with an uncouth manner and 
comfort andeconomy. Such was the germ of the Royal Institution. | an amount of shyness of which he never wholly got rid, and in the 
In 1796 the Institution was founded on Count Rumford’s | attempt to disguise this infirmity he may possibly have acquired his 
suggestion, and with the objects to which he had already | subsequent character for pride and superciliousness. [is head, too, 
devoted so much time in Germany. To that country he was / was, no doubt, turned by his sudden and splendid successes,—both 
obliged to return by the course of European events,—Moreau | social and scientific. In Faraday the absolute simplicity and 
with a French Republican army had crossed the Rhine, | modesty of his nature never varied. Obscure or famous, he was 
and the Munich of Rumford’s adoptel country on the Continent | the same from first to last. 
was in danger. His conduct succeeded in keeping out the French | In no other country but England would such results as those 
troops, and saved the city. In 1798 Rumford returned to Eng- | secured at the Royal Institution have been due to private and 
land, and for the next three or four years was busied in the affairs | individual support. Prussia has recently voted 150,000 thalers 
of the Royal Institution. Writing from it to his daughter in | for the erection of chemical and physical laboratories at Berlin. 
1801, he says:—** We have found a nice able man for this place | Helmholz and Dubois Raymond will thus enjoy material 
as lecturer—Humphry Davy. Lectures are given, frequented by | means of advancing natural science surpassing those of the 
crowds of the first people.” The existing house hal now been | investigators and teachers of other countries. England is still left 
acquired, the expressive motto ‘ Illustrans commoda vite ” had | to depend for such objects upon private enterprise aud encourage- 
been adopted, and the scheme had become a success, although not | ment, and it only remains to hope that these may not be found 
precisely in the way originally intended. Fashionable carriages | wanting for the future, as they have not been for the past. 
blocked up Albemarle Street, bringing their occupants to hear| When the Royal Institution was started there was nothing of 
Davy ; as afterwards Siduey Smith, or Coleridge, and in later | the sort in London. It has been the parent and model of other 
days Faraday or Tyndall. Oa two occasions the great carica- | similar places, and its own laboratory has been distinguished as the 
turist of the day, Gilray, took subjects from the new topic of | scene of the most striking and useful chemical discoveries of the 
interest. In 1800, with the title, ‘* Comforts of a Rumford Stove,” century. For many years Brande’s lectures, delivered in it, afforded 
he gave a portrait of the Count enjoying the advantages of his | the only meaus of chemical instruction to be bad in London, and 
own invention,—the merits of which, in its increased heat, and | though not an original investigator, he was a sound, most useful, and 
diminished consumption of fuel, failed to become much appreciated | agreeable teacher. ‘The library, now a very fine one, was also a 
until in comparatively recent years. Even now, nothing short of novelty. ‘The only public collection of books was that in the 
the terror of a failing supply of coal will make the inhabitants of | British Museum, and this even was at that time of little general 
London spare their own purses and rescue the town from chronic utility. Since the beginning of the century the example has been 
showers of soot, by adopting a better form of domestic fire-place | largely followed, and a multitude of learned and scientific societies 
than what is commonly employed. In another of Gilray’s prints, | in special departments has arisen, many of them with good libra- 
dated in 1802, an imaginary scene is somewhat coarsely depicted, | ries, and some providing lectures and means of research. But all 
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this began in Albemarle Street, and has been continued there with 
unflagging vigour down to the present day. 





MR. BUTT ON THE IRISH LAND-LAW.* 


Ir is not possible, for us at least, to contemplate this ample, clear, 
and careful treatise, which is not merely the most complete com- 
mentary upon Mr. Fortescue’s great Act, but the most profound 
monograph that has yet been published by an Irish barrister on 
any legal topic whatsoever, without a strong sense of regret that 
Mr. Butt’s eminent abilities have so seldom been so well employed. 
At a moment when his country especially needed a lucid interval 
of rest, and when a question not less difficult of solution, 
appealing to not less angry passions than did the Church 
and the Land questions, was awaiting the attention of Par- 
liament, Mr. Butt—for he in reality is the mainly re- 
sponsible Irish agitator of the present day, and the Grays, 
Maguire, and Martins will henceforth occupy very minor parts 
indeed —has chosen to run a drag across the path of a policy which 
was rapidly reconciling the two countries. What advantage the 
frish Catholics have lost in the settlement of the Education ques- 
tion by their recent fantastic vagaries, and especially by their 
quasi-adoption of Mr. Butt as their leader, it is difficult to estimate. 
The people seem for the moment to have slipped out of the hands 
of the Government, and to a considerable extent out of the hands 
of the Catholic clergy as well; and we wait with some curiosity 
to see whether the series of meetings which Cardinal Cullen and 
his suffragans have convened on the Education question will 
not in their despite be turned into demonstrations for Home Rule. 
If the Irish are really in earnest in wanting to repeal the Union, 
it is not worth their while to make any violent pressure on the 
Imperial Parliament for the settlement of a method of University 
Education. 

But however Mr. Butt’s attempt to assume the part of 
O'Connell may end, he has rendered his countrymen one eminent 
service in enabling them to understand, if they should feel so 
disposed, the bearings of the great charter which Parliament gave 
last year to the Irish farmers. In this book, to a degree of which 
even O-Connell would have been incapable, the agitator disap- 
pears in presence of the majesty of Law, and the full powers of a 
mind both sharp and wide and deep, stored with abundant and 
carefully-assorted learning, are applied to the task of exhibiting 
the limits and indicating the possible contingent developments of 
this beneficent statute. To the Aldermen of Dublin, who declared 
that the Act would make the position of the Irish tenant worse 
than it was before it passed, we venture to recommend as a whole- 
some penance the study of Mr. Butt’s book from cover to cover ; 
but as that task might be beyond their capacity, let us, at least, 
direct their attention to the following masterly summary of the 
effect upon previously existing law of the first part of the statute 
only :— 

“The first part of the statute, that awarding compensation to out- 
going tenants, is by far the most important portion of its enactments. 
It is also that upon which difficult questions are most likely to arise. It 
introduces principles which are not only novel, but which are incon- 
sistent with the maxims of law which have hitherto regulated the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant. In this sense it has effected a greater 
revolution in that law than would have been accomplished by an Act 
which would have conferred a long tenure on every existing tenant, 
leaving that tenure subject to the existing law. Its direct effect is to 
impose restrictions upon the landlord’s power of eviction, or speaking 
more accurately, to annex conditions to the exercise of that power. But 
in doing this, it sanctions principles of more general application.” 


Mr. Butt carefully recites those principles, and concludes :— 


«Tt is scarcely necessary to point out that many, if not all, of these prin- 
ciples are at variance with rights and doctrines which have been hitherto 
considered essential portions of the law. The common law hitherto con- 
sidered the landlord as absolutely entitled to receive possession of his 
land when the estate of his tenant expired, either by cesser of his term 
or by forfeiture for condition broken, or by the determination of a yearly 
tenancy by a notice to quit. Following out a principle as old as the 
civil law, the common law held that if the tenant had chosen, without 
any special bargain with his landlord, to make improvements, however 
valuable, upon the land in which he had only a temporary interest, this 
could not excuse him from the obligation of surrendering the land. He 
must give up the land without any compensation for the additional value 
he had added to it. He was not even at liberty, having once effected 
the improvements, to undo what he had done, and restore the land to 
its original condition, and so deprive the landlord of the benefit unless 
he would pay for it. Improvements once effected became part of the 
soil, and must be surrendered with it. To engraft upon a land juris- 
prudence essentially based upon such principles the law of compensa- 
tion created by the new statute in the cases of particular holdings was 
obviously a task of difficulty, and one not unlikely in its most careful 
execution, to give rise to many questions of intricacy and doubt.” 





* A Practical Treatise on the New Law of Compensation to Tenants in Ircland, and the 
other Provisions of the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1870; with an Appendix of Statutes 
and Rules. By Isaac Butt. Dublin: John Falconer. London: Butterworths. 


| 





We do not altogether agree with Mr. Butt, however, that the fit 
section of the Act is its most important part. In the present sens 
strictly it may indeed be said to be so. But looking not far ahead 
in the future, there can, we think, be little doubt that the clauseg 
enabling the formation of a Peasant Proprietary will gradually 
produce a most thorough and useful social revolution in the 
country, and this ina sense in which all good men will hark in the 
ery of ‘‘ Ireland for the Irish.” ‘The case of the Marquis of Water. 
ford’s Ulster tenantry is a very forcible illustration of the im. 
mense value of the Act in cases where no question of compensation 
to out-going tenants arises. In that case it was the proprietor who 
was out-going. But any new purchaser would have bought with 
the certain knowledge that the sale was subject to the observance 
by him in all respects of the Ulster Tenant-right, in whatever form 
that very variable custom could be proved to exist on the estate, 
Nor did this knowledge appear to affect in any way the market 
value of the property, for the sum we have seen named, 
thirty two years’ purchase, is probably higher than wag 
ever given for land in that county before. But why did this 
happen? Because the tenant in possession, to whom purchase 
means the extinguishing of his rent by a slightly increased 
premium for a limited number of years, and who is helped for that 
purpose by the cheapest of all bankers, the State, can well afford 
to outbid the mere capitalist who is looking for a safe and dignified 
investment, but who has a long list of investments, both safe and 
dignified, to choose among; who will also perhaps, if he be a 
person of weak nerves, reflect that after all the Three per Cents, 
were never known to blow a man’s brains out. We should not 
omit to mention, in connection with this case, the promptitude 
and unanimity with which Parliament at once fortified an 
apparently weak passage in the original Act. That ought to have, 
and no doubt has, satisfied the farmers of Ireland, that whatever 
Parliament may be led to do in the way of further improving their 
condition, it will not be readily led to take any backward step. 

Mr. Butt devotes eight chapters, nearly half his text, to ques- 
tions connected with Compensation for Improvements. ‘This 
subject he has in truth exhausted, and with the general effect, we 
think, of showing that the presumption of the law has in this 
regard been definitively transferred to the tenant’s side, and that as 
the statute operates, it will tend to work more and more in the 
tenant’s favour, always supposing, of course, that the tenant 
is a prudent and improving tenant, who will take the 
trouble to know his rights and knowing dare to maintain 
them. A masterly chapter on the contracts prohibited by 
the statute follows; and then five in which the tribunals 
authorized by the Act, their appointed methods of procedure, the 
nature of the appeal given from their decisions, and the scope of the 
judges’ rules are considered in detail. ‘The chapter on the Ulster 
Tenant-right, which follows, is, as might be expected, admirably 
informed and searching. ‘The tenant-right customs which exist 
out of Ulster, the powers of limited owners, the question of 
money advances to purchasing tenants or to improving landlords ; 
and finally, the general changes made in the law by the Act are 
considered in succession. These nineteen chapters, divided into 830 
sections, in which there are few waste words, bear testimony to a 
very extraordinary degree of patience, astuteness, and industry. 
Seldom has a difficult statute been so amply and keenly analyzed 
within so short a period after its becoming law. 

Certainly, Mr. Butt raises grave doubts, almost alarms now and 
then, in the chapter on contracts and in the chapter on the Ulster 
Tenant-right especially, as also in a somewhat wildly written pre- 
face, as to the possible operation of certain clauses under certain 
circumstances on the interest of the tenant. It is only wonderful 
that in a statute which, as he himself says, ‘‘ embraces within 
itself at least three, or to speak more accurately, five separate and 
distinct enactments,” there are not more blots to be hit. But the 
strength of the law is, first, in its simple declaration of its purpose, 
and secondly, in the power that it gives to the local tribunal to 
apply its purpose to the circumstances of each particular case as 
they may be proved. It plainly declines to limit the tenant's 
right by a hard-and-fast line, but says to the Court, investigate 
and decide what is of right and what of custom. Hitherto all the 
evidence we have seen leads us to believe that the decisions of the 
local Courts have been entirely satisfactory, and rather tend 
to expand than to contract the area of the operation of 
the statute. No doubt if cases arise in which the letter is made to 
gainsay the spirit of the Act, a further appeal to Parliament, such 
as Lord Justice Christian’s inexplicable judgment last year caused, 
may have to be made; and Parliament will not hesitate, as it did 
not hesitate in that case, to fill what crevices may remain in that 
fair-proportioned edifice, which is the lawful shelter of millions of 
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jard-wrought men. Had Mr. Butt devoted the powers exhibited | or rather in Paris, which is curious, if only as a contrast to the 
in his book to the task of inducing Parliament to make its work | similar paper in Blackwood. In it he accuses the managers of the great 
complete where it needs completion, and simple where it may seem | religious echools and mothers generally of utter carelessness about 
complicated, he would have rendered a great service to his country | the purity of their children, asserting that he saw as he watched 
and to law; but he has chosen instead a vain and angry task, and the groups playing in the gardens of the Tuileries proofs of inor- 
he will find in the end that the applause of the mob is little satis- dinate and cultivated vanity, of bitter caste feeling, and of “ reck- 
faction for the wanton abuse of his talent and influence. | less impropriety ” in the English sense,—nurses lulling babies 

to sleep with doubles entendres, the girls buying pictures in 
which the fun is always the wife’s fear of the husband's 
return, or some similar point, and both sexes alike singing rondes 








THE MAGAZINES. 
He 


Tose who are interested in such matters—and we confess we 
are interested—will be pleased with a most instructive paper in 
Fraser on “The Constitution of Sweden.” It has only one 
defect. 
authority over all parts of the Government, and his method of 
issuing orders is lucidly explained; but the writer does not 
inform us how collision between the Parliament and the King is 
avoided. Every question of administration as it comes up is sub- 
mitted to the Council of State, or, as we call it, the Cabinet, con- 


It is perfectly clear that the King exercises immense | 


{for which in England they would have been well whipped. 
gives specimens of these rondes which are certainly bad enough, 
| but have probably, like some of the German nursery-songs, a con- 
secration of time and popularity which has caused their verbal 
meaning to be forgotten. Is he aware, by the way, that the most 
suggestive of them all, about the kisses inflicted in penance by the 
priest, is known and repeated in a slightly different fashion in half 
the nurseries of Great Britain? It is, we believe, a joke of the 
| Reformation time, and never suggests to children any idea of im- 


sisting . = ry h a sof _ eet oe and three Ministers with | propriety. The article, however, is sufficient to prove that the 
out po es itn ee t per ‘ihe ated pa them. The — oT watchfulness which Freuch mothersare asserted in Blackwood to exer- 
decision, oor rons Me a ny the departmental Minis- | cise over their girls might be carried farther with advantage. The 
ter who re ae . 7 oo wa is held to have resigned. That ‘8 new chapter from a ‘* Vagabond’s Note-book,” written, we see, by 
simple oe eing our own system under William ILL. ; but | Mr. Hughes, a fact of which we had, stupidly enough, no sus- 
— Par oe to wrens the follen Minister, what happens picion, is as good as those which preceded it, as full of animal 
then ? Apparently Ing, _the Parliament being _Tespousible | spirits and of information. The only paragraph, however, that 
only for ao neha King unfettered, unless his Ministers we can extract is one giving an account of the “faith” enter- 
are so uppopu ~-d that t 7 cannot get necessary laws through the | tained by a young Western engineer—who had been an under- 
Legislature. ere ob oe in Sweden an approach to the taker and would have succeeded, but that he one day won a 
American system, and a possibi ity, at all events, that the King | trotting match in a hearse with a corpse in it—about the future 
and his Parliament may be in permanent disaccord, in which | of Galena :— 
case there would be a Legislative dead-lock. This has w-nated “Turning his attention to mining and land investment, he became 
usually been averted through the great influence which the Crown | the convert of an ingenious mining speculator and theorist, who has 
possesses in both Houses, and through the moderation and | established, to his own satisfaction, that Galena and the immediate 
sobriety insured by the device of Standing Committees, with | neighbourhood are the heaviest part of the known world, and will, 
aid, of course, the Ministre con ate: therefore, prove the richest in motals. From a cursory perusal of the 
waich, ’ Ministry Can negotiate -— pamphlet in which the proofs are given, I gather the argument to be, 
“The principal peculiarity in the conduct of the business consists in | that the present rotatory motion of the earth makes it certain that the 
the system of Standing Committees, which is regarded by Swedish | weight is pretty evenly divided, and that America is, in fact, about as 
politicians as a great aid to legislation. Immediately after the verifica-| heavy as the three old continents taken together. But, having regard 
tion of their powers is completed, each Chamber proceeds to the election | to the immense disproportion betwoen the aggregate superficial area 
by ballot of half the members for five standing committees, respectively | of Europe and Asia, and that of North America, it is clear that the 
called the Constitution, the State, the Exchequer, the Bank, and the | latter must be composed of vastly heavier material; otherwise the 
Law Committees, to which all measures, when brought for the first world would be lopsided, and its motion entirely different from what 
time before the Riksdag, are remitted to be considered, amended, and We experience. This extra weight can only be caused by an immense 
reported on. Only after the report has been mado do the Chambers preponderance of metals on the American side, and abstruse calcula- 
proceed to discuss them. By this expedient crude and ill-advised legis- | tions show that Galena is the precise spot where the greatest mass of 
lation is avoided, and bills cannot be hurried through the Chambers them will be found to exist. I give the information for what it may be 
without their real import and bearing being understood, at the same | Worth to intending investors. There are wilder crotchets about in the 





time that care is taken to prevent contradictory enactments from being 

sed. This preliminary sifting also expedites the passing of measures 
through the Riksdag, the time of which is not wasted in rambling and 
inconclusive debates, Tho two Chambers sit and vote separately, and 
are occupied with the preparation of bills to be presented to the King 
for his approval, and the consideration of proposals emanating from him.” 


Sweden is perhaps the most perfect example of a form of constitu- 
tional government which may yet become very prevalent in 
Europe, a form which retains the monarchical idea for adminis- 


trative work, and only adopts the Republican one for legislation. | 


It is also the only country in which a purely artificial Upper 
House appears to have secured great authority. ‘The Upper House 
is elective like the Lower, though the members must possess 
80,000 rix dollars; but the educated classes prefer it so much 


that the Lower Louse is left to inferior men, and does not | 


exercise anything like the same influence over the public 
mind. /rascr also contains a singularly earnest and able defence 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which seems to us to dispose almost 
finally of the well-known “ Letters ;” and an article on * Papal 
Ireland,” written by some one who is literally white with rage 
against the dogma of Jnfallibility, and believes apparently in the 
old faith that a Catholic Church must be of necessity disloyal. 
He even asserts that the International Communistic Society 
and the International Catholic Society can combine and work 
together,—a charge incessantly repeated on the Continent, but 
carrying falsehood on its very face. ‘The Catholic Church 


may not be scrupulous as to the agents it employs, and has | 


Oo particular dread of Socialism as asystem; but it has never 
been absolutely false to its own raison d'ctre, as it would be in 
accepting aid from a Society which proscribes God. 
of course, can accept any form of social arrangement, and the 
attack on it for accepting Socialism stands in a curious relation to 


the attack—in the article headed “ Wanted, a Religion for the | 


Hindoos”—upon the Protestant Missionaries as propagandists of 
a Socialist Christianity. If both creeds make the same blunder, 
that cannot fairly be advanced in dispraise of either. 

Macmillan publishes a paper on the education of girls in France, 


Catholicism, | 


| West by scores.” 
|Mr. Albert Dicey’s closely reasoned paper on Legal Education 
| should be studied by every man interested in our legal system, 
| but the general reader will be more interested in his account of 
the changes going on within the Bar itself. The old system, says 
| Mr. Dicey, under which the Bar was a kind of monopoly of culti- 
| vated men, has been broken down, and the necessity for enforcing 
| general education as a condition of entrance has therefore greatly 
increased, as it has also from two other circumstances. The special 
pleaders, who were really the only professors of law, are ceasing 
to exist, and ‘ lawyers are, as already pointed out, gradually driven 
to devote themselves more and more to the study of special 
branches of their profession. Modern barristers tend, in fact, to 
become specialists, and need, therefore, more than did their pre- 
' decessors the corrective of a general training: Another alteration, 
of which none but a lawyer can appreciate the whole importance, 
is the gradual decline of special pleading.” He meets, too, with 
great force the objection to reform that, as an English barrister is 
‘first of all an advocate, examination may keep out the very men 
who would have been most useful. Ile admits that the objection 
is truthful, but argues that it applies to examinations in all profes- 
sions, and although ‘‘it may be perfectly true that an examina- 
tion may exclude from the Bar a man suited to be a good 
advocate, it may well be also true that it is, ou the whole, 
best for the public that such a man should be excluded.” 
| The competent man would be competent without an examination, 


| but the examination once inevitable, he can show his competence 
in that as well as anything else. ‘There is no answer to this, 
except the allegation that there are men whose competence deve- 
' lops late, which is true, as it is also true that there are able men 
| who are colour-blind, and just as much to the purpose. The man 
| who at twenty-one cannot pass a moderate examination is about 
| as likely to make a good advocate as the man who is colour-bliad 
| is likely to make a good signalman. 

| Blackwood, alone among the Magazines this month, has a strictly 
| political paper, a defence of the House of Lords, which might be 
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worthy of notice, were not the subject very nearly dead. It is 
quite evident that there is no sincere desire in England to attack 
the Upper House, and that the statesmen intend to leave it alone 
until it becomes intolerable, which is not yet. Even when it 
does, we suspect the remedy will be found in a limitation of powers 
rather than a change of organization, and hold all defences of the 
House in the present state of opinion to be merely surplusage, 
more especially when they are presented in this style :—*‘ Incon- 
testably, its one permanent office, its supreme and all-important 


duty, is to revise the legislation of the governing Chamber, of the | 


House of Commons, and if need be to arrest it fora while. Ifa 
Second Chamber cannot, and does not, do this, it is nothing at all. 
If it performs this function, it renders permanent, progressive, 
and steady government possible, it may be for centuries.” 
Blackwood must allow us to remark that the friends of the 
Upper House have never yet accepted the notion that its veto is 
only suspensive, and that there are subjects, such as the legali- 
zation of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister and the intro 
duction of Jews into the Peerage, upon which it has apparently 
arrived at a resolution never to give way. We note that Blackwood 
resists the creation of life peers on the plea that they would be 
dependents of the Ministry of the day—why should they be, any 
more than judges?—and pass on to Cornelius O’Dowd’s really 
striking paper on the possibilities which would lie before the 
Catholic Church if she would ally herself with the demo- 
eracy. He believes she might, by availing hersslf of the 


voting power of the masses, reduce Kings and Ministers into agents | 


of her policy, as he avera she has done in Ireland. We believe 
this is partly true, and that it has struck the Roman clergy ; but 
ié must not be forgotten that in pursuing such a course Rome 
runs one terrible risk, that of directing the whole power of the 
statesmen, and of the educated class, and of the city popula- 
tions against the Church, instead of against any particular party, 
of compelling them in the long run to foster and even to incite 
celigious schism. All the revolutionary force which is now flow- 
ing towards the rearrangements of the social relatious of men 


would then flow towards the destruction of the Roman organiza- | 


tion, and every leader of a new sect would become a political 
leader of the minority. Nothing is more dangerous for a Church 
than to force on a coalition between the spirit of scepticism or of 
echism and the spirit of liberty, to be allied always in the popular 
mind with resistance to the coming Utopia. Still a temporary 
victory might be achieved in this direction, and if the 
Church were guided by a man of genius might reduce all 
the questions which now divide mn to comparative insig- 
nificance. ‘The Maid of Sker” is as good as ever, full of 
spirit and originality and observation, both of nature aud 
men. We do not remember to have seen this observation 
@n the instinctive control which some men exercise over others 
stated so succinctly before :—** People may laugh (and they always 
do until they gain experience) at the idea of one man binding 


ether men prisoners to his will. For all their laughing, there’ 


stands the truth; and the men who resist such influences best are 


those who do not laugh at it. I have seen too much of the tricks | 


of the world, to believe in anything supernatural ; but the grant- 
ing of this power is most strictly within nature's scope; and 
somebody must have it. One man has the gift of love, that 
everybody loves him; another has the gift of hate, that nobody 
comes near him; the third, and far the rarest gift, combines the 
two others (one more, one less), and adds to them botia the gift of 
fear. I felt, as I tried to meet his gaze and found my eyes quiver 
away from it, that the further I kept from this man’s sight, the 
better it would be for me.” ‘The odd thing about that power is— 
as, we believe, all mea with experience will affirm—that it occa- 
sionally belongs to very weak natures, and is found in connection 
with a great deal of stupidity, the appearance of power being, we 
must presume, inherited without the force which should have 
accompanied the gift. Parson Chowne, however, the subject of 
our quotation, appears to have both in their highest degree, and is 
& most striking figure, quite a new kind of wicked man. 

The Cornhill for this mouth is quite filled with stories, —twoserials, 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘** Story of the Picbiscite,” fullof their charac- 
teristic humour, but penetrated also with a deep and bitter indig- 
nation against the Emperor as the cause of the misfortunes of 
France; ‘‘and Lord Kilgobbin ”; and a most admirably told story of 
life at Eton. Jickling, a kind of cultivated ‘Tom ‘lulliver, is a 
new figure in our repertory of the boys of fiction, though we fear 
we have seen Asheton, the faultless priz, once or twice before. 
‘The writer tells his story well, and people who are bored by an 
erdinary novel will read with intense interest the story of Jick- 


ling’s race from the master aud his swim for life. ‘here is no, 


. SO 
| padding in this number, except an account of the loss of the 


| Megzera, written apparently by an officer on board, but neither 


very new nor very entertaining ; anda dialogue ‘“‘solus cum sola,” a 


| didactic lover's quarrel, which we presume from the style to be 
by Mr. A. Helps, but which contains less, much less, than usual 
| of either his humour or his wisdom. The only sentence which 
| strikes us in it is the girl’s excuse for the kind of coldness often 
Seen in girls, that it may sometimes arise from a feeling of want 
| of grace and charm. 
_ We have scarcely left ourselves space to notice either the Con. 
| femporary OF the Fortnightly, both of which are full of good things, 
| The Contemporary, however, needs no recommendation, for it 
contains Tennyson’s poem ‘The Last Tournament;” Huxley's 
| paper on ‘* Yeast,” in which he proves that the corpuscules which 
float in yeast are living organisms which multiply with great 
| rapidity ; and a charming paper by Dr. Littledale, for which the 
| strong-minded women will condemn him to be scourged. He holds 
| that one cause of the imbecility of clergymen is the extent to 
| which they are thrown on the society of women, and advises om- 
| nivorous reading as the best available corrective. The Fortnightly, 
| besides an able attack by Mr. Herbert Spencer on the theory of 
| Government which would allow of the positive action of the State 
in providing for the needs of society; an attack which, if we 
may judge from a passing hint, he is almost willing to extend to 
| State education, contains a paper by Mr. Bagehot, in which he 
| strongly combats the Duke of Argyle’s theory that savages may 
be degenerate beings, and maintains by many subtle illustrations 
| that they could not have lost the precise qualities—such, for in- 
stance, as common-sense—of which they are obviously devoid. He 
starts incidentally the curious theory that manner can hardly be- 
| come good in a society like that of Western America, because it 
/can hardly become useful as it was in the early ages, when it 
| helped men to command,—a mistake, we conceive, the desire of 
exclusivism, that is, of protection from the disagreeable, being 
quite as strong as the desire of command,—and throws out this 
| wonderfully shrewd suggestion :—- 

* And lastly, we now understand why order and civilization are so 
unstable even in progressive communities. We see frequently in States 
what physiologists call ‘ Atavism,’—the return, in part, to the unstable 
nature of their barbarous ancestors. Such scenes of cruelty and horror 
as happened in the great French Revolution, and as happen, more or 
less, in every great riot, have always been said to bring out a secret and 
suppressed side of human nature; and we now see that they were the 
outbreak of inherited passions long repressed by fixed custom, but start- 
ing into life as soon as that repression was catastrophically removed, and 
when sudden choice was given. The irritability of mankind, too, is only 
part of their imperfect, transitory civilization and of their original 
savage nature. They could not look steadily to a given end for an hour 
in their prehistoric state ; and even now, when excited or when suddenly 
and wholly thrown out of their old grooves, they can scarcely do so. 
Even some very high races, as the French and the Irish, seem in 
troubled times hardly to be stable at all, but to be carried everywhere 
as the passions of the moment and the ideas generated at the hour may 
determine.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Curistmas Booxs.—Zhe Art of Sketching from Nature. By Philip 
H. Delamotto. (Bell and Daldy).—Mr. Delamotte is known as a skilful 
teachor of his art, and the instruction which he furnishes to the learner 
in this volume seems thoroughly practical and well-arranged, and as 
likely to be effective as any teaching so given can be. At the present 
moment, however, we are chielly concerned with another aspect 
of this volume. Regarded as a work of art, quite apart from 
its value to the amateur who seeks to improve himself in the art 
of sketching from nature, it is of very considerable value. Mr. 
Delamotte supplies a continuous illustration to his instruction in a 
set of excellent sketches, chromolithographs which are as admirable as 
anything of the kiud that we have seen. Nothing could approach 
more nearly to the appearance of water-colour drawings. The 
author adds some characteristic sketches by other artists. ‘The 
Study” —the trunk of an old oak—after Birket Foster, which 
serves as a frontispiece, and “ Lianberis,” after Girtin, a truly 
beautiful landscape, are the most noticeable of these. The volume 
displays within and without the excellence which we have now 
learnt to expect from its publishers. Raphael of Urbino. By J. D. 
Passavant. (Macmillan.)—This is an abri!gment of the great work of 
Herr Passavaut, Director of the Museum at Frankfort, on Raphael, a 
book which gives an exhaustive account of the great artist's life and 
work, and contains besides an interesting notice of a man whose merits 
have been eclipsed by the fame of his son, Raphael's father, Giovanni 
Santi. It would not be too much to say, that of all the great masters 
Raphael is the least known, as far as practical acquaintance with his 
work as a painter is concerned, in this country, Nothing could be more 








inadequate than the way in which he is represented in our National 
Gallery. For this reason the volume before us is especially valuable. 
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it gives twonty excellont photographs, taken by the “ Woodbury ” | he should be got to read something that is not merely amusing. One 
ion gives the best engravings, the pictures thus represented | word we must say to Mr. Kingston. There can be no objection to his 
+ selected so as to give an idea of the various poriods | bringing in “serious” talk into his tales, but he has no right to say that 
vg A master’s artistic life. All are excellent; but the single the effect of Roman Catholic missions on the Indians is to make them 
figures, in which the sizo is more suitable for the subject than it is in | more idolatrous and superstitious than they were before. To speak 
the groups, strike us as being peculiarly attractive. The photograph of quite frankly, Mr. Kingston's other book, Bea Burton; or, Born and 
“Saint Margaret,” after the picture in the Louvre, is one of the most Bred at Sea (Sampson Low and Co.), is more after our own heart. Itis 
beautiful that we have seen. The volume contains a valuable catalogue of a little talo much in the style of Captain Marryat, and not unworthy of 
’ sntinen i i chi i i hat master. Wo first moet the hero as tho son of the Quartermaster 
Raphael's paintings, including both those which are his genuine work t . ; 
and the chief of those which have been wrongly attributed to him. | on board H.M.S. Boreas, and we part with him when he has bis “ flag 





——In Homes and Haunts of Foreign Artists, by F. W. Fairholt | in prospect.” Meanwhile wo accompany him, not unwillingly, through a 

| vast variety of adventures—the sceno is laid, it should be said, in the 
time of the long war with France—some of them comic, some serious, 
in all of which he proves himself to be a worthy young gentleman. 


(Virtue), we have a welcome reprint of certain papers contributed to 
the Art Journal by an accomplished man whose literary and artistic 





powers were of no common kind. The chief contents of the volume are 
notes on the Jives and works of Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Cuyp, | There are humorous scones in Ireland, where ho goes with his mother 
and Paul Potter, illustrated by some very spirited sketches from | to visit her relatives. Thore is a touch of sentiment, for he falla in love 
the writer's pencil. It also contains papers on the Dutch painters, | with a young lady who, of course, turns out to be somebody's daughter. 
on Raphael, and on Michael Angelo.—Croydon Church, Past and Present, And thore is a most unexpected reappearance of an important personage. 
by J. Corbet Anderson, is a magnificent memorial of a structure of much | In fact, the story contains everything that it should. The Young 
architectural and historical interest which no longer exists. Croydon | Francs-Tireurs, by G. A. Honty (Griffith and Farran), though well 
Parish Church, which was destroyed by fire on the night of January | written enough (excepting when we come to such a French sentence as 
5, 1867, was not, indeed, among the firat rank of English parish churches, | “ Vive les Francs-Tireurs du Dijon ”), take us into dangerous ground. 
bat it wasastately structure, containing to an extent that was notknowntill | Wo will say at once that we do not like the subject. Of course Mr. 
it was revealed by the effects of the conflagration, the remains of many | Honty is full of it, and probably thinks there is nothing like it for interest. 


architectural periods, and it was remarkably rich in monuments, | Tho interest we admit, but it is not of the kind that we are glad to see 
especially of post-Reformation timer. Among othors, three Archbishops | in a ‘Christmas book.” In fact, it heats the blood too much. The 
is hanged 


of Canterbury, Grindal, Whitgift, and Sholdon, were commemorated by | scone, for instance, where the village schoolmaster 
monuments which, if they scarcely approved themselves to modern taste, | for betraying the movement of tho party to the Germans, is not 
yet represented the best art of their times. Mr. Anderson had fortu- | a nice one to read, though it is well enough drawn. Some readers, 
aately been engaged for many years in making drawings from tho princi- | however, may differ from us. If they want an exciting story which 
pal objects of interest in the church. These he has reproduced in the | has tho recommendation of making the French got tho bost of it, 
very handsome volume before us, which is made complete by a full | they may read the Youny Francs-Tireurs. The Back Staircase, by M. 
azcount of the modern church, erected at a cost of about £30,000, after | and C. Leo (Griffith and Farran), is an historical romance. The heroine 
the designs of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. Christmas Carols, New and Old, | ia one of the “ Maids of Taunton;” the hero is a certain “Earl of 
edited by H. Ramsden Bramley, M.A., and John Stamer, Mus. Doc. | Desmond.” Tho pair have been married in childhood; each contrives 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.; Routledge). The editors have collected all the | trives to save the life or liberty of the other; and everything,— 
old Christmas Carols that they could find, Mr. Bramley looking after the | the authors will not mind our so far forestalling the plot,— 
words, Dr. Stamer the music. To these are added some by modern | ends happily. It is a very pretty story indeed, and wo strongly 
writers, among whom we notice the name of Mr. William Morris. Each | recommend it. 

carol is adorned with an illustration. These are, with scarcely an 
exception, excellent. The book altogether, what with the words, the 
music, the pictures, and the very elegant binding (the mechanical ex- 
cellence of which should be noted), is well worth possessing. —— Zhe 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Sir W. Scott (Provost), is illustrated by 
seme good photographs of Abbotsford, Newark Castle, Melrose, Brank- 
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Gould (S.), Legends of Old Testament Characters, 2 vols ...(Macmillan) 16/0 
Berne pote 1 sot Goomen Sketches for Extempore Preachers ...(Masters) 6/0 
Brightwell (Miss), Nurse Grand’s Reminiscences at Home and Abroad(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Brougham (Lord), Life and Times, vol 3, 8vo (W. Blackwood g Sons) 7“ 


















































some Tower, and Roslin Chapel. The volume wants, we observo, the | Browa-Borthwick (R.), Select Hymns Ser Cnanet and Home, nue aes ro 
’ . a. C. Ss m's 2 
author's notes, and Scott’s notes were always worth reading. Among baie ae ra 2 at ol Godin tane (Nisbet) 26 
“Children’s Books” wa have The Pleasant Tale of Puss and Robin, and | Cambridge in the ith Conens cies by Mayor, part 3, 12mo......... —— 3/6 
; ° > P age y} C.), When I was Young, steseerees euensveccstnoscencooonncoccsoses b ; 
their Friends Kitty and Bob. The pictures by L. Frilich, the rhymes by anemia dost Letters to his Son, edited by C. 8. Carey, 2 vols .....(Tegg) 10/6 
Tom Hood. (Macmillan.)—This is a story told in rhymes of the Cnstation | gris, | ~_ he Classics), CP 8V0 ....sseressseeesees a ‘ Wt} } “4 
. a) a Yireli < The), imp Sve » 2. 
“Ingoldsby” sort, how a cat seized a robin in the presence of two Siot-Boretes Ohsonsheny, 12m0.....+.... ee Comonh 3/6 
: A . i ; . J. W), The New Bible Commentary Examined, 8vo ...(Longman) 3/ 
children, was chased by them, and lost its prey ; and how the robin was pao Sty 7. a Pon 2 wo apie es Guuh Eke kOe. 50 
caught and tamed. M. Frolich’s children are as good as usual, and he | ja vics (D.C), The Christ for All the Ages, and other Se reovenee ORDO) 50 
: . > Seri » Stories in Verse, 1: ove oon(l 
has considerably improved in the drawing of a cat. His cats used to Bamonde G.), Se ee ena = fontaens oe 
be like weasels. Mr. Hood's rhymes are lively, but halt somewhat. —= | Farningham (M.), The Cathedral's Staten, " ” s J. 8. pT a 
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the didactic kind. The same author and publisher give ae Bible I icture | Gilli ro (P), Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk, 2 vale or Ovo ........_.(hentien) 81/8 
Book, of which we cannot speak very favourably. Wo do not like Hanns(W), Ware of the Huguenots, Cr 8¥0..........00000 (Edmouston & Douglas) 5/0 
the “ Bible-Stories,” told in indifferent rhyme, and somo of the pictures | Harte (Bret), Truthful James, and other Poems, 12m0...... specenseteee (Routledge) 1 : 
e.e “ : Hertslet (E.), Collection of Treaties and Conventions, vol 12......(Butterworths) 30 
are positively absurd. Ono represonts Martha “ cumbered with much | Hullah's Hymns for the Young Set to Music, royal Svo cri(Straha 16 
ing,” standi i in. | Kirstin’ a Tale for the Young, 1200..........00-0ec0000 (Bel aldy) 
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Picture-Book for the Nursery is much more to our taste. The “ Shell- | ye jonald (G.), Wilfrid Cambormede, 3 vols cf 5V0........0008 (Hurst & Races ou 
. =i ns ; : ; 1) , 3). Ste ell (Nis 8 
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Nearly ready, in1 vol. square feap. 8vo. 
ALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FRANCE, with other 
Verses. By A. LANG, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Published this day, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
PLEA for the HOME GOVERNMENT of IRELAND. 
; By JoHN George MAcCartuy, Author of “ Irish Land Questions Plainly 
Stated and Answered,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
G ENERAL REPRESENTATION, on a Complete Readjust- 
ment and Modification of Mr. Hare's Plan. By ARCHIBALD E. Dopss, ML.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 8yo, price 1s, 
EMARKS on RECENT OCEANIC EXPLORATIONS by 
the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, and on the Supposed Discovery of the Law 
of Oceanic Circulation by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. By W. LeEtgHron JORDAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday, the 21st inst., in 1 vol. crown Svo. 
VISION of CREATION, a Poem; with an Introduction, 
Geological and Critical. By CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, M.A. and BM. Oxon., 
F.L.S., &c., Author of “Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the 
China Seas,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK by Colonel MALLESON, 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post Syo. 
ECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Licutenant- 
» Colonel MALLESON, Bengal Staff Corps; Guardian to his Highness the 

Maharaja of Mysore; Author of * History of the French in India.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


A NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 


I. FORM. 

TIME and SPACE; a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. Parr I. 
Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. Part IL. Laws of Logic; witha 
Criticism on HEGEL. By SHADWORTH H. HopGson. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 

Il. MATTER. 

The THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
Book I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their Connection with the Cerebral Organization. 
Book IL. Logic of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection of the Sciences, 
By the Same Author, 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In imperial 8yo, with Ornamental Borders and Initials engraved on Wood and 
Twelve Full-page Plates, price 21s. 
HE W’STORY of Sir RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 
Thrice 1 Mayor of London, A.D. 1397, 1406-7, and 1419. Written in 
Verse and Ilh.~ .wted by E. Carr. 

““ The author not only depicts in 12 spirited plates the memorable incidents which 
glorified the career of the pink of apprentices and Lord Mayors, but tells the story 
ina pleasant ballad. The sketches are full of vigour and life, and reproduce faith- 
fully the architecture and costume of the age."—T7imes. 

“The author has succeeded better than most modern imitators; we might have 
read his book as the production of two centuries ago, and that is saying much. The 
illustrations, skilfully drawn and composed with judgment and taste, are excellent 
works of art."—Art Journal. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready. 
HE SECOND EDITION of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 262. containing a POSTSCRIPT to the Article on SPIRITUALISM and 
its CONVERTS. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner oF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country 0 
orders over 20s. Per mi heed 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oe ooo one ooo oe ee 3/0 


Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove oes 00 one 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) .., ws: oe 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ose ove ae a 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ose ove oe ove eee 10/6, 12 6, & li 6 
Outsides Foolsecap ... ove on ome ove : 66 


Letter Paper for Scribbling a ay ai ae ‘plain, 4 0; ruled do. 46 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House" Note ove eee -» five quiresfor2/6 — 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 aud 4/6 per 1,009, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. : 





\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
i _and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, withoug 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the samo as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 

8. d. 8 d& 

Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ........0..e00..0.0008 8 6 
















Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining ........ . ol 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining ..... 1 0 
Skirt into Band ........... soesceeese 7 G| Silk Facing............ ve 1 105 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0) Petersham Ribbon for Banding ...0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
Alpaca Pocket ........ccccccrcercoree 1 6} Crape and Rosette ...........0c08 2 6 
Mounting do., do., with Black Silk Making Garibaldi..... 0 
2 SE, | Making Low Bodice 6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries ........c...cee-ccceees coco hk 6 
Silk Body Lining............0000e.00. 5 6) Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 


LoRALUYM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 





C H 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. OOL., 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION, WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL’S SEDADENT. 
THE CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 1jd; post free, 1s 3d. 


This extraordinary application, marvellous in ita effects, gives immediate relief 
without injuring the tooth, and forms a temporary stopping. 


Prepared only by 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE GILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 














Clarets.—T. O. Lazenby.—Champagnes. | O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
~ | Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in | —— ~~~ seiecorasen 


casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- K IN AH 4 N’S LI Ww ri Is K Y. 
\\ * 4a . 4s ou 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No. 3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57s | 





largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their A 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | Street. 


tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 

Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 

Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
MORELLA CHERRY 


RANT’S 
BRANDY. 


SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. meeth a 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent | 1 BE se ype pone g ’ 
Morella, supersedes Wine in many households; is On seal, label, aud cork. 
much favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom 
mended by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakness. Order of any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per 








— | is the very 


Street, W. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
LL. WHISKY,” 


Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 





| name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
| the public.—v2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


"FARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labeb 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





WHITEHEAD'S 
| QOLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
sS for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


| ee 





dozen, cash. Carriage paid. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
PHYSICAL STRENGTH. 

For the proper development and nourishment 
of the human body, it is essential that the fune 
tions of the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels be 
performed with order and regularity. Holloway's 
remedies readily ensure both these conditions. The 
powers of the stomach are greatly augmented, and 
good gastric juice secreted in abundance, when this 
Ointment is diligently rubbed twice a day over the pit 
of the stomach. The Pills and Ointment enable it to 
extract all the food's nutritive matter, and to thoroughly 
digest most articles of food. In the most advanced 
cases of dyspepsia, the salutary powers possessed by 
these medicaments is most remarkable, and will fully 
realize the patient's hopes, and the expectations of his 
friends. 


VOYAL POLYTECHN IC.—The 


v Arabian Mystery. Professor Pepper on Gun- 


| Cotton, Dynamite, Lithofracteur, and the Catastrophe 


at Stowmarket. Mr. Grossmith, Jun.’s, Silver Wed- 
ding. Paris in Ruins, In a few days Professor Pep- 
per's New Entertainment, The Battle of Dorking an 
swered by the Autumn Mancuvres. Patriotic Songs 
by Miss Alice Barth. Cormorant Fishing (as in China) 
in the Great Tank by Mr. Barr, for the first time in 
Lyndon. The renowned Swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, 
will enact his remarkable feats in the great Tank of 
Water. All shown merning or evening. See pro- 
gramme. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC—Mr. T. W. 
W TOBIN (Captain of Mr. Streeter's Diamond Ex- 
pedition), having returned from the South African 
Diamond Fields, will LECTURE on this important 


| subject, daily, at 3 and 8 p.m. 





DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
i FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and Gd each, Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


R. PARIS'S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimating properties, they will be 
found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks,—Sold in boxes at 
4s 6d, 15s, and 328; by post 43 Sd, 15s 4d, and 35s, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, London ; and Westumacott, 
17 Market Street, Manchester. 
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THE 


MARBELLA IRON ORE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867. 


CAPITAL £300,000, IN 30,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 





ParmenTs:—£1 por Share on Application, £1 103 por Shara on Allotment, £2 10s por Shara on 15th January, 1872, €2 10s por Saare on 15th 


March, 1872. 


A Miniyum Dividend of 15 per 


DrrecTors. 
GEORGE ANDERS 


THOMAS CLAVERLNG, Esq., Glasgow, Merchant. 


CHARLES D. W, CAMMELL, Esq., Ditcham Park, Hampshire, j 
1. M.P,, Stockton-on-Tees (Messrs. Stevenson, Jaques, and 
Co.), Chairman of the North Yorkshire Iron Company, Limited, &c. 

J.P.. Newton Hall, Stockfleld-on-Tyne, and New Pelton, 


JOSEPH DODDS, |! 


JOHN JOICEY. Es 


and Tanfield Collieries, Newceastle-on-Tyne. 


JOHN COCKBURN FRANCIS LEE, Esq., 22 Great George Street, Westminster, 


Engineer. 
WILLIAM MALCOLM, Esq., Glasgow, Ironmaster. 


SAMUEL SMYTHE MALCOLM, Esq., Glasgow, Ironmaster. 


The demand for high-class Iron Ores has, during 
recent years, increased so rapidly that the prices of 
such Ores have gradually advanced, until within the 
last year their rise has amounted to between 50 and 75 
per cent, The increased production of Steel made 
apon the Bessemer process is alone almost sufficient to 
account for this advance, 


Owing to these facts, the attention of Ironmasters is 
now being directed to Foreign sources for a supply of 
Ore, in particular to the Spanish Mines. The want of 
railroads and other roads in Spain has hitherto pre- 
sented insurmountable difficulties to any large and 
regular exportation of Ore from shat country. 


This Company has been formed to purehase and 
take over as a going concern the Iron Mines or Quar- 
ries now in full work, with the railway. pier, plant, 
&c., situate at Marbella, in Spain, midway between 
Malaga and Gibraltar, and within 34 miles of the sea, 
the property of Messrs. W. and 8S. 8S. Malcolm, of 
Glasgow. 


The following are the particulars of the property, 
ci 


DESCRIPTION.—The Mines are held in perpetuity direct 
from the Crown without any Royalty, and subject only 
toa nominal charge of £20 a year,while the land apon 
which the Railway, Works, and houses are erected is 
absolute property, and subject to no payment. 


The Mines—or more properly Quarries—comprise an 
enormous deposit or mass of Ore on the west side and 
centre of the valley of the River Secundo. The work 
ings have hitherto been only on the surface of the 
mass—taking off the top without exploring in depth or 
northward up the valley. The method of working the 
Ore is the same as that adopted in ordinary stone 
quarries in this country. The Mines are connected 
with the sea by a substantial railway about 34 miles in 
length, terminating in an iron pier just completed, 
from which 1,000 tons of Ore can be shipped per day. 
The depth of water the loading berths of the pier 
is sufficient for steamers of 1,000 to 1,200 tons’ burden. 


QUALITY OF THE One.—The quality is rich magnetic 
of the finest description. Five analyses of the Ore 
have been made. The following is one by Dr. NOAD, 
of London. This analysis was made, not at the in- 
stance or on behalf of the Vendors, but at the Ebbw 
Vale Company :— 


“Protoxide of Iron ace 28 


















Peroxide of Iron . 7 
Silica ........ wonesee heniesin . : 
Lime, Magnesia, and Phosphoric Aci -Mere traces. 
Sulphur is None 
10000 


Iron, 71 per cent. 
“The above shows an Ore of the highest quality.” 


The above is the analysis of a specimen of the Ore, 
but it is well known that working results never come up 
to a scientific analysis. The Ebbw Vale Company and 
the Dowlais Company have for some time been buying 
and smelting the ( and the following are the 
quarterly results of the former Company's working for 
the last 15 months as regards the per-ceutage of [ron 
the Ore contains :— 





1870. 
June. September. December. 
60°57 5943 61:30 
1871, 
March, June. September. 
61:19 61-25 6199 


Neither Dr. Noad nor the above-named Companies 
have found Sulphur Phosphorus in the Ore, which is 
therefore peculiarly adapted for the Bessemer process, 


QUANTITY.—On this subject, the following extract 
from the Report of the well-known Engineer, Mr. R. C. 
of Great George Street, Westmiuster, speaks for 

self :— 


na You have asked me for an estimate of the probable 
quantity of material which the property coutains, It 


N, Esq., M.P., Glasgow, Chairman. 





Total, £7 10s. 








And the Balance of £2 103 as Required. 


Cent. is guaranteed for 5 years. 


BANKERS. 


The UNION BANK of LONDON, Princes Street, E.C. 


CITY of GLASGOW BANK, Glasgow, and Bran 


ches. 





SoLicrrors.—Messrs, KIMBER and ELLIS, 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 


——_— 


is almost impossible to judge of material in such enor- 
mous masses, and to say that it is ‘practically inex- 
haustible ' has become such a hackneyed phrase, that 
I do not like to employit. It has been proved to 90 
feet depth, and it extends to such a width from east to 
west, and so far up the valley, that there must be at 
least twelve million tons without going below the pre- 
sent levels, and there can be no doubt but that the 
mineral exists to a far greater depth. and the water, if 
any, would be free at 100 fevt below the present 
workings.” 


Cost OF WORKING THE Org, &¢.—The average cost 
of the Ore delivered at the Welsh ports is, according to 
Mr. MAY’s Report, estimated to be 16s 9d per ton, and 
at Middlesborough and Glasgow 18s 9d per ton, and 
this includes working, railway expenses, freight, and 
all commissions and charges, as well as the royalty of 
61 per ton. 


SELLING Price OF OrE.—The present selling price of 
the Ore is from 24s to 27s per ton, according to port of 
delivery,—the most recent sale, however, has been at 


25s. 


ESTIMATED Prorit.—It is estimated, therefore, that 
the protit will be equal to from 7s to %s per ton, which, 
on an outturn of only 190,000 tons per annum, would 
give a return of from £35,000 to £45,000 per annum, 
whereas the out-turn is expected to rise to double that 
quantity. 


Taking the estimate of Mr. MAY, as to the quantity— 
viz., twelve millions of tons (which estimate is confined 
to the Ore down to the present le vels)—it would give 
sufficient Ore for working 200,000 tons a year for 60 
years, at a profit of only 58 per ton, which would 
return £3,000,000 sterling to the Shareholders, 


GUARANTEE OF 15 per Cent.—The Vendors are so 
convinced of the profitable nature of the property and 
and the business, that they have not only consented to 
takea considerable proportion of their purchase-money 
in Shares, but have guaranteed a minimum dividend 
of 15 per cent. for the period of five years on the capital 
issued to the public; but the Vendors are, if the protits 
during the flve years shall exceed £15 per cent., to be 
repaid out of such excess of protits any sum they may 
have paid under their Guarantee, in manner provided 
by the Agreement. This Guarantee would give the 
Shareholders a return of three-fourths of their capital 
in the form of dividends inthe five years. The Vendors 
also agree, towards securing the performance of the 
Guarantee, to leave in the hands of the Directors 

250,000 of their Shares and the entire produce of the 
royalty during the currency of the Guarantee, 


RAILWAY AND Pier PLANT.—The Mines and Rail 
way are fitted with new plant, tools, and appliances 
consisting of wire tramway, locomotive engines, wag- 
gons, repairing shops, storehouses, railway and coal 
and ore depdts sufficient to work and despatch a 
quantity of Ore equal to 150,000 to 200,000 tons per 
year, while a very small outlay on rolling stock would 
enable the quantity to be raised to 300,000 tons, as may 
be seen by the aecompanying Report of Mr. May, 
which gives a full description of the railway, pier, and 
plant. 


CARRIAGE OF OnE.—The average freight is about 13s 
to the Welsh ports, and 15s to Middlesborough or the 
Clyde. The owners of the Mines, being possessed of 
steamers adapted for the purpose (and which in fact 
they are now so using), have entered into an agreement 
with the Company to carry for 5 years any quantity of 
Ore, up to 200,000 tons per annum, at the market rate 
of freight for the time being, with an option to either 
party to put an end to the arrangement by 6 months’ 
notice. It has been considered advisable that the 
Company should not themselves become connected 
with shipping, and that they should not therefore pur- 
chase steamers, but should rather, at least for the 
present, contract for the carriage of the Ure. 


PURCHASE MONEY.—The purchase-money of the 
Mines, railway, pier, wire tramway, plant, tools, loco- 
motives, engines, waggons, shops, store-houses, and 
premises, is the sum of £250,000, together with a royalty 
of 6d per ton on the Ore won from the Mines. 














ENGINEER.—WILLIAM MOORE, Esq., M. Inst. C.E., Glasgow. 


BROKERS. 


Messrs. HUGGINS and ROWSELL, 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
| Messrs, S. M. PENNEY and McGEORGE, Glasgow. 
Avprrors.—Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, and CO., Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 
SECRETARY (pro tem).—J. RUSSELL CLIPPERTON, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES 


3 SALTERS’ HALL COURT, CANNON STREET, E.C, 


Date OF DeELIvery OF Mines, &c.—Possession of 
the entire property is to be given to the Company ou 
the Ist January next, and upon the title being properly 
made out £50,000 of the cash part of the purchase- 
money will be paid to the vendors. They have agreed 
to take the remaining sum by two equal instalments at 
3 and 6 months, 


MANAGEMENT.—The Vendors, Messrs. MALCOLM, will 
join the Board of Directors, and act as Managing 
Directors for the term of 5 years at the nominal salary 
of £250 per annum each for their services. 


PRELIMINARY Exrenses.—The whole of the pre- 
liminary expenses up to the date of the allotment of 
Shares will be paid by the Vendors, au.i n0 promotion- 
money whatsoever will be paid. 


GENERAL Remarks.—It is important to note that 
the mines, railway, and pier are in actual working 
order—in fact in actual work, so that the Company 
will start at once as a going concern, and earn divi- 
dends from the cemmencement. This fact gives this 
Company a great advantage over any other that may 
have to go through the tedious and expensive process 
of constructing a railway and pier aud developing a 
mine. 


These Mines seem to contain no such elements of 
uncertainty as are frequently met with in ventures of 
a similar nature. The Ore is on the hill side exposed 
to view, and can be seen, and its quantity estimated 
by anyone acquainted with the nature of such de- 
posits. Its quality is beyond question, as shown both 
by analysis and actual working in the blast-furnace, 
The cost of working and delivering in this country has 
been proved by last year's operations, and the demand 
for the Ure is constautly increasing. 


The Company is to take over the following contracts 
for the sale of Ore so far as they remain uaperformed 
on the Ist January next:—(1) A contract dated 2nd 
Seprember, 1870, with the Ebbw;Vale Steel, [ron, and 
Coal Company, Limited. (2) A contract dated the 19th 
September, 1570, with the South Bink Lron Company. 
(3) A contract dated the 22nd February, 1871, with the 
Dgwiais Iron Company, Limited. (4) A contract dated 
the Ist day of November, 1871, with the Dalmellington 
[ron Company. (5) A contract dated the 23rd day of 
November, 1871, with the Blaenavon lron Company. 
(6) A contract dated the 7th day of December, 1871, 
with Messrs, COLIN, DUNLOP, and Co. 





An agreement has been entered into by the Com- 
pany, dated the 8th day of December, 1871, and made 
between WILLIAM MALCOLM and SAMUBL SMYTHE 
MALCOLM of the one part, and GEORGE ANDERSON, 
Esq., M.P., and JosgkrH Dopps, Esq., M.P., trustees for 
and on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 


The Articles of Association and copies of the said 
Contracts and Agreement can be seen at the Oflices of 
the Solicitors to the Company. 


Samples of the Ore can be seen at the Offices of the 
Company, and also of the Solicitors, 


If noallotment be made, the application-money will 
be returned in full. 

Should a smaller number of Shares than those applied 
for be allotted, the balance of the sum deposited will be 
appropriated towards the payment of the amwuat pay- 
able on allotment. 

Forms of application for Shares and Copies of Mr. 
May's Report can be obtained from the Bankers and 
Branches, the Solicitors aud Brokers, aud at the Office 
of the Company. 


rE = MARBELLA IRON ORE 
i COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Subscription Lists 
for Shares in the above Company will close on Satur- 
day, the Ith inst., for London, and Monday, the lsth 
inst., for the country. 

J. RUSSELL CLIPPERTON, Sec., pro tem. 

3 Salters* Hall Court, Cannon Street, 

Lon don, E.C., Dec. 9th, 1571. 
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YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers. Observe Trade Marks. 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Storss: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTaBiisHep 1792.] 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK (Registered.) 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, 1s 4d a pound. 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,”’ 1s and 2s a Bottle. : 
DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superflueus 


Butter, 6d a packet. 


MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 








CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce. 

proves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jur, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure sulution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





For Christmas 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 





LIONEL ann ALFRED PYKE, 
SoLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
REGISTERED 
“ABYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 


The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


N FROSTY and FOGGY WEATHER 

SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR will be found 

a great source of comfort by persons suffering from 

asthma, and disorders of the chestand lungs. May be 

obtained of all respectable medicine vendors in the 
kingdom. In bottles at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d each. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCO, 
BREAKFAST. . 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets, 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London, 

Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk), 
LS 

CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoopathic Chemists, London, 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk), : 








te ———— 
CACA OINE, 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk), ; 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 





———__——_—_____ 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alteratiya 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists, 
per FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIRK-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 Stamps, 
Had of all Chemists, 


NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 














EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, 1s 14d, 
and Tins, 23 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





\ ADAME V ALERY’S COLOURING 
- CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied ou 
for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; 
its effects are wonderful. In pots 3s 6d and 5s 6d. 
The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 4s 6d aud 88 6d. These pre paratious 
contain no lead. 
VaLery & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loadon. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 528 64; postage free. 
Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. — 
EK LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases ot 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING ot the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free, 





The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


AIR-COLOUE WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remaius so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and al! Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose foran 
huur daily, so directs the soft cartilege of which the 
member cousists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
| London, is daily in attendance as above, All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free. 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the routs of superfluous hairs, 
2ls per bottle, carriage paid. 


“MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 





Dept, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries, 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elv 








y, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





CANDLE G —_FIELD’S NON-GUTTERING CANDLES, — the 


tendency to gutter greatly lessened—are sold as follows :—The Channelled Candies, yellow; the Fluted Candles, 


clesr, in boxes of 18, 24, and 36 candles each, and the Cable Candles, white, in boxes of 12, 15, and 24 candles each. 


quality, is sold at the same price. 


The Candies varying in size, each box of the same 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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Cr pneaanaa 
70 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


SUPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 
VOLTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLDERS, | 
THEREBY INSURING | 

gTRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS AND FINGERS, 
F ! 
AND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP. 
Price 1s 64 per box, with one dozen Pens. | 


{SAAC JACOBS, PATENTEE, 153 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. | 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) | 
16 Sono Square, LONDON. 
ALDERMAN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
ANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
MECH UCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying nvalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


————., omiwpae wb . Te 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 

are requested, before nally deciding, to visit the 
SHOW-ROOMS. They ‘ontain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire- 











Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap- 

proached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty | 

of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ..........se-se+00 from 83 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £2 153 to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ...........0.00++ from 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders . from £2 Ls to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces.............++ from £1 12s to £100, 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
§ PS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 91 to 1503, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is %1; do. do, zinc-lined, from 
43s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 43 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 12s; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 20s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron anc brass mountings, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
con upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
targe Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; | 
1, 14,2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London,W. Thecost of deliver- 
goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S “EUREKA 
Double Shrunk" Flannel Shirt—Messrs. R. 

RD and CO. have al! their NEW PATTERNS of 
their DOUBLE SHRUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London:—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Inaur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,09). 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


| EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., fur one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Ovtice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.c. 


‘BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
—— of CREDIT 
issued upon Adelaide and the preted towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated aud collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Oflices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
VCOTTLISH 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Income, £216,713. 
Invested Funds, £1,415,554. 
1 THREADNEEEDLE Street, E.C. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 











NTATIONAL PROVIDENT 
N INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
Established December, 1335. 


Gross annual incomeé........+..+ 
Accumulated capital .. ee 
Total claims paid . ° 
Profits distributed ............+ 

The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured. The next division of profits will be made on 

the 20th of November, 1872. 





PERTY ACT, 1870," policies may now be effected for the 
separate benefit of wife and children. These policies 
are not subject to the control of the husband or of 
creditors, and are free from probate duty. 

Prospectus and form of proposal forwarded on 


application, SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 
| aimamoaeien LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
t to £987,597. 





. Patterns sent free with self The 
“Eureka Double Shrunk " are the perfection of flannel 
shirt. No quantity of washing will ever shrink them. 

RICHARD FORD and CO., 38 Poultry; Branch, 308 
Oxford Street, W. 


WLSTOB, 42 MADDOX STREET, 
— STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS— 





The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
dent, “ ELstos is one of the best Breeches aud 
rousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 
N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 





QJUININE WIN E- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 
The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 


Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
id up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


JQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 1762. 
Mansion-House Street, opposite the Mansion House, 





London. 
The oldest Life Office on the mutual principle in 
existence, 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGar, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, , George Fenning, Esq. 
Bart., Vice-President. Johu Harvey, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice- | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
President. George Scovell, Esq. 





clude its adoption as a general tonic. The 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
tarer. Each wine-glassfu! contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the Tesult of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
tator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


Consume rLON, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the ouly remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
Yenting nausea, while they also effiziently supply the 

lace of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it, 

hese facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical nen, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 





John Chas. Burgoyne, Esq. | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
Lord Geo. Cavendish, M.P, | John Chas. Templer, Esq. 
William Currey, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. 
Ex-DIRECTORS. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Walter Charies James, Bart. 


SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured. 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the 
Assured. 

The invested Capital is upwards of £4,000,000. 

The whole expenses of management are ouly about 
2} per cent. on the annual income. 

Surrenders of = are accepted at their true 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeiture 
unnecessary. 

Persons residing at a distance from London may be 
assured without attendance at the Office. 

J. W, STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


opie Ses 2° & COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, aud adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 

Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 











4nd all Chemists. 
Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 





SAVORY & MUORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


and BILLS 


AMICABLE LIFE) 


MvuTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. | 


In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S Pro- | 


| 
Geo. Frederick White, Esq | 


The Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS- | 


| Now ready, price 10s 64, the SECOND EDITION of 
‘CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


| OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

| With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Losurances; Bills and 

| Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

| The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 

| every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 

| in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 

| entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 

| to the first edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71 


| ’ 

} Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 

over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 

| United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 

| Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fand, 

| Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1371, aud 

| Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price. 

Price 23 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


| Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


| Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1739 to the Franco-ierman War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 

| of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 

Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 

| aaeRRREREREEEERAD 

| London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 

| Exchange. 

| BERNARD CrRacrort, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E C. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
DECEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
| Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, (das, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
| Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign nds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
| CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EC. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbary, E.C. 





| FNVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
| should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
| published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application. 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


HARES in PUBLIC COMPANIES 
not Officially Quoted. 

Messrs. GURNEY, Army Agents and Accountants, 
are prepared to negociate the sale of, or to make 
advances upon, approved security as above. 

6 Grosvener Street, W. 





N4 TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
1 SOCIETY. 
2 Kine Wut.1aM Sraset, Lonpoy, E.0. 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 

This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
troduction of business, and consequently does not 
| employ any agents to recommend it, 
| But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
points of most importance to them, viz.:— 

SarseTy, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fand 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole of the 
premiums which have been received upon existing 

vlicies; and 

LARGE Bonuses, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reductioa and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurer’s premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSs of LIFE, 
Accipents Causes Loss or Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LUSS of MONEY, 

















Provide against ACCIDENTs or ALL KINDS by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCOB COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 por week for 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
| of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the O.toes, 
| 64 Cornhill, and lv Regent Street, Loudon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 7th December, 1871. 
HEAD MASTER is required for the 
ms GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL at SURAT 
| in the Presidency of Bombay. Salary, £480 per 
!annum. A Graduate in honours of some Univers ity 


ANEW WORK by the EDITOR of * The | 


“ACROSS the 
of a 


LEISURE HOUR,” entitled 
FERRY,” and embodying his Impressions 
Visit to America, will be published next week, in 1 
yol., price 7s 6d. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JANUARY will be published on the 30th inst. 
—Advertisements will be received up to the 20th 
inst. 


“The CONGREGATIONALIST” is the 
title of a New Magazine for 1872, the first number 
of which will be ready on the 15th inst., price 6d. 
Edited by R. W. DALE, .A., of Birmingham. A 
Specimen Copy post free for six stamps. 


Dean ALFORD’S ADVENT SERMONS 
on “ The Coming of the Bridegroom “ and * The 
State of the Blessed Dead” may now be had, in 1 

ol, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


STANLEY LEATHES, 
“Soiméme,” will contribute a Story, entitled 
“Penelope,” to the “CHRISTIAN FAMILY” for 
1872, the first part appearing in the January 
Number, which be enlarged to 24 pages. 
Price 1d Monthly. 


Mr. TYERMAN'S LIFE and TIMES of 
JOHN WESLEY, 
8vo, is being re-issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
the second of which is now ready, price 2s 6d, with 
a fine Steel Portrait of John Wesley. 


Mrs. 


will 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 





By BALDWIN BROWN— 

The SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
Fifty-two Brief Sermons. By J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
7s 6d, 

By T. de WITT TALMAGE— 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. By 
Rev. T. de WITT TALMAGE, of Brooklyn, U.S. 


the 
3s 6d. 
By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A.— 

BIBLE MUSIC: being Variations 


in Many Keys on Musical Themes from Scripture. By 
the Rey. Fravcis Jacox, B.A. 6s, 
By the SAME AUTHOR— 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS 
SORIPTURE TEXTS. Second Series, 6s. 


on 


By a LAYMAN— 
The CHRIST for ALL the AGES, and 
other Lay Sermons, preached on the 
Border. By D.C. DAvVies, Oswestry. 53. 
By a CLERICAL RECLUSE— 
CUES from ALL QUARTERS; 


Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. 7s 6d, 


or, 


a pes essays 
Graphic. 


“A volume of exceedingly 
esos Written with remarkable vi 
“The very delightful volur ne bef fore .«« Is eminently 
readable, and readable too whmnever: fe 1 take it, where- 
ever you open it, and for as long as you choose to keep 
it.” —Spectator. 


By Professor WILKINS— 
PHCENICIA and ISRAEL: the 


Burney Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge 
for 1870. By Avuaustus S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 5s. 

* Contains much interesting information concerning 
the effect of Phoenician civilization on the Ancient 
Jews.” —Examiner. 


By T. BINNEY— 

Sir THOVAS FOWELL BUXTON, 
Bart.: a Study for Young Men, By T. BINNEY. New 
Edition. 2s 6d. 

By Professor ELLIOTT— 


MOSES and ss SCIENCE. 
By James Etiiort, formerly Profess« rof Mathematics 
in Queen's Coll Liver spoel. on. 





By Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL— 
A VILLAGE MAIDEN. 
Hon. AvuGuSTA BETHELL, With Frontispiece. 
“The story will illy touch you 
gh and low are well 


characters of both hig 
aud cleverly sketched. "Art Journa/. 


By the 


2s 6d. 


g i arts 
contra 


especi 





ted 


HODDER and STOUGHTON 
27 Paternoster Row, 





London: 


Author of 






recently published in 3 vols. | 


preferred. Candidates are requested to address their 
applications, enclosing Copies of Tes 
Under- Secretary of State, India Office, London. 


INDIA OFFICE, 7th Decembe: r, r, 1871. 


HEAD MASTER is required for the 
Ps PROVINCIAL SCHOOL at RAJAHMUNDRY, 
in the Presidency of Madras. Salary, £60 per annum, 
A Graduate in honours of some University preferred. 
Candidates are requested to address their applications, 
enclosing copies of testimonials to the Under-Secretary 
of State, India Office, London. 








timonials, to the 


[December 9, 1871. 


—. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Seeded 
Square, London.—Founded 1841, 
PaTroN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WAL ES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Anci 
Modern Literature, in various languages. wo 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2. with entrance fee 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes = 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Re. 2ad- 

ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. i 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 153. 
members, 10s 6d. iia nea nn 

ROBERT HARRISON, Bec ceretary and Librarian, 


| LACKWOOD'S 
DECEMBER, 1871. 


MAGAZINE, for 
No. DCLXXIV. Price 25 6d, 


at CONTENTS. 


COLLE 
EDINBURGH. 


Peres G E, 


COMELY BANK, 
ITleaAn-MAsTern.—ALEXANDER W. POTTS, MA., 
Late Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge, and some- 
time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 


ANDERSON Y EXHIBITION. 

This Exhibition, of the annual value of £100, and 
tenable for four years, has been founded by Mr. Ander- 
son of Moredun, with the view of enabling the holder, 
after leaving Fettes College, to proceed to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford or Cambridge. All Boys who have been 
educated at Fettes College for a period of not less than 
four years will be entitled to compete. The first com- 
petition will take place at the end of the Summer Term, 
1876, so that Boys entering the College on or before 
September, 1872, and attending re, gul: urly thereafter, 
will be eligible fur this competition, 

Edinburgh, October, 1871. 


M ALVER N 
Fi 

An EXAMINATION will be 
December 20th, for the Award of 








~ COLLEGE. 


held on Wednesday. 
FOUR HOUSE 





SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 each for One or for Two | 
| Years, 


and of One Exhibition, value £30. 
Of the Scholarships, two will be given to Classical 


| Candidates, one to Mathematical, and one to Candidates 


for the Military Class. 

CLASSIC 
to exceed 15 years on December Ist. 

Further particulars inquire of the Head Master. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872. 
LONDON CENTRE. 

An Examination will be held, beginning on Monday, 
June 17, 1872. 

Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 


are requested to apply to the Secretary for the London | 


Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 


| Beckenham, 


North Wales | 





SEASON 1871-72. 

ATICE. —For ‘Tariff of the HOTEL 
1 DES ANGLAIS—the new first-class hotel facing 
the sea, and under English management =u Liress the 
SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company, 380 

Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the Hotel, Nice. 
A SEC ‘OND U Ri tENT £ APPEAL 

IN BEHALF OF 

T. PHILIP’S CHURCH, STEPNEY. 


St. Philip's, Stepney, is the only National Church in 
a Parish which numbers nearly 16,000 souls, but it had 
fallen into a most deplorable condition of discomfort 
and dilapidation. 


The Chancel was giving way, the roof and all the 


window fittings were decaying, the old heating appara- | 
| tus was worn out, 


and the cold in winter was so intense 
as to deter many from coming to Church: the organ 
had become entirely untit for use, and the interior of 
the fabric had not been cleaned for years, 

As the purish is an exceedingly poor one, an appeal 
was made, some months ago, to the friends of the 
Church outside the district, to aid us in the endeavour 
to effect certain absvlutely necessary repairs, In 
answer to this appeala sum of £400 was raised; but 
more than this amount has already been absorbed by 
the contracts iuto which we have been obliged to enter, 
for the rebuilding of the organ, and the thorough heat- 
ing and cleaning of the Church. We want at least 
£600 more, in order to meet existing liabilities, and to 
carry out the improvements, which are not only desir- 
able, but imperatively demanded, if the Parish Charch 
is to be rendered even moderately adapted for the 
accomm idution of the thousands by whom it is sur- 
rounded. ‘Come over and help us.” 

To assist in this undertaking is a work of true charity. 
In a parish where many of the daily sights and sounds 
are only ftlited to degrade or depre it is our special 
duty to do all that is possible to ret nder the Church 
itself an Geeeting and attractive centre to the parish- 
ioners, Whatever other agencies may accomplish in 
lessening pauperism and crime in the East of London, 
we are - rsuaded that the ministre iions of the Church 








} of Eng 1 7 y the best means by which the poor 
cane ithe r be sed out of their present depression, or 
be prepared fora bLigher life beyond the grave. Think 
of the miserable, ill-ligited, ill-ventilated homes in 


| at the Eastern District Post Oil 


which the thousands here bave to spend their days; 
remember that the ouly outside attractions, apart from 
the Church, are the public house or sensation theatre ; 
and then ask yourselves, as in the presence of the 
Saviour who came to seek the lost, whether you, to 
vhom our Heavenly Father has given the means of 
helping your poorer brethren, can, with a good con- 
miss this appeal without rendering us your 
best assistance 
A. J. ROSS, Vicar, St. 
ENERGY WARY, Churchw tt Rig 

December, 1871. 

Cheques iu favour of the Rev. A. J. Ross, to be crossed 
* Mes-rs, Hoare; aud P. O. Orders to be made payabie 
-e, Commercial Road, E, 


science, d 






Stepney, E. 
a> Pi Lilpot Street, KE. 


AL and MILITARY CANDIDATES not 


Tue MAID or Sker.—Part V. 

Morr Rosa pi RomA.—The Mausoleum of Hadrian, 
or the Castle St. Angelo.—Conclusion, 

THe Two Mrs. SCcUDAMORES.—Part I, 

CORNELIUS O° ‘Dow p:—What the Pope might Do.—The 
Heads and * the Hands.”"—Our Quacks, 

UNREFLECTING CHILDHOOD AND AGE, 

GERTY'S NECKLACE, 

Frencu Home Lire.—No. IL. Children. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

THe House or Lorps. 
W. BLAcKWoob and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, demy 8vo (pp. 136), price 1s, 
T= CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 

CONTENTS. 
1. INTRODUCTION. By the Editor. 
2. THE GREYSTONE PKOPHECY., 
*Lady Dumbleton’s Pig.” 


By the Author of 





3. A LINK BETWEEN “THE CASTLE BUILDERS” AND 
“THE PILLARS OF THE House.” By the Editor, 
. THE THREE Sisters. (1871) By Madame Guizot 





de Witt. 
. HeLG: GoLpcrest. A Story of the Conversion of 
Norway. By Mary Bramston. 
A STORY TOLD AT PONTRESINA. 
“ Unawares.” 
. MY GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 
. DAME ELEANOR’S SILVER BROCADE, 
Lee, Authors of “* Rosamond B ‘ane.’ 
9, “ WANTED, A LETTER-C ARRIER. 
10. A“ First APPEARANCE.” By the Author of “Good 
King Wenceslaus.” 


London: J. and C }. Mozu EY, 


— 


oa 


By the Author of 


By Nemo. 
By M. and C, 


on 





6 Paternoster Row. 


Le NE Ww MAG AZINE,  FREE- 

LIGHT Monthly, Is. No. 2 contains anelaborate 
by William Maccall, and 
Hitchman, John A. 


article on the Middle Ages, 
other articles by Dr. Sexton, Dr. 
Heraud, Richard Bedingtleld, &c. 
| BURNS, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. 


te GREAT MASTERS.—Selections 

from their Studies and Drawings in the Conti- 
nental Gialleries reproduced for the use of Art Students 
and Amateurs. Now ready, Parts I. and IL.,4to imperial, 
Containing SLX Examples. Price 5s per part. 

Autotype Fine A:t Company (Limited), 36 Rathbone 
Place, Loudon, W. WINnsokand NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place, and Fine Art Houses generally. 








| For DE ORA TION of CHURCHES and HOUSES at 
| CHRISTMAS, sent free through the post. 
HIELDS and EMBLEMS, CROSSES, 

h INITIAL LETTERS, and LETTERS for 
fEXTS, Lluminated or in Black only, may be had free 
through the post at the following prices :—Initial 
Letters in Three lljin. by 94in., 6d each; 

7A in. by 6 in., in Gold and Blue, 4deach. Black Letters 
for Texts, 6 in. and 4$in., Is per doz,; 3in., 8d per doz 
Letters in Two Colours, 5}in., 1s per doz., post free; 
3in., 7d per doz. post free. Shields and Emblems, " 
Two and Three Colours, 11} in. by 9 in. Is eac 
Large Crosses in Three Colours, ls6deach. Au astey's 
Book on Festival Decorations for 14 stamps. 

London: ZoRN, BAWNSON, and Co,, 9 and 11 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden. 


DD". “LA RU E and r 0. ’S 'S INDE LIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1872, in several 
sizes, and iu a great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers. 
THos. De LA RUE an‘ Co., London. 


\ Ty HEPAKER’ S AL MANACK for 1 1872. 
Best, Most Complete, and Cheapest 
red, sanen Is, or neatly half-bound, 


Colours, 





—The 


Almanack publis! 
1 











Is fi Io be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and 
Newsvendors, 
|  —————— 
 ahtataiamage mr be 9 of all kinds may be 
seen and selected from 


MARION and Co., 23 Soho Square. 
graphs framed an al made into volumes. 


( LD OL RS for SALE— 
Gold, Si te r, Copper, Saxon, English, Roman 
Greek, &c., Lists free. 


J. Verity, Earlsheaton, 


FIrERNOON MUSICALREADINGS 
i —Miss EMILY FAITHFULL will give a Series 
ot FOUR READINGS, on Tuesday afternoons, at 3 
o'clock, at her private residence, assisted by Madame 
n the Piano and Harmonium. December 12, 


Photos 





Dewsbury. 





aithfull will read Mrs. Browning's “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship, Dante Rossetti's Blessed 
Damozel,” &c. ‘Tickets for the series, One Guinea; 


Hyde Park, W 
\ iss B MILY F ALLHFULL has com- 

eB menced a Ser Yass Lessons on the ART 
of READING ALOUD. Every Monday and Thursday 


a 
Apply to Secretary, 50 N 


ticket, 6s.—-? a) Ni wfolk Square, 


single 








es of ¢ 


rfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





1507 





aes ! 
EWSPAPERS. — REDUCTION _ of | 


POSTAGE —Th« SPECTATOR is now SUP- 
PLIED by EDWARD STANFORD, post free, at 7s per | 
rter, for cashinadvance. Other papers as follows : 
Tre Times. 20s per quarter; all Mall Garette, 163 6a; 
Daily Telegraph, Standa Neu 1 “ 
Daily Papers, 9s 9d. S vurday Re view, Guardian, Field, 
Army and Navy Gaze and other Sixpenny Weekly 
Papers, 78; ee i London News, including extra 
Supplements, 6s 6d; 
Chronicle, &c., 68 per q 
the same proportion. 
London: EpwaArD S 
and Co.}, 6 and 7 Chari 
to Her Majesty’ s Gover 
Advertinmnen® Agent. 


~~‘ With Five Ma; 


RDNANCE 
STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of the MAPS, | 
PLANS, and_ other PUBLICATIONS of the ORD- 
NANCE SURVEY GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, and the \pographical and Statistical 
Departments of the War Office, including also the 
Plans, Diagrams, and 
Surveys of Jerusalem a 
superintendence of Ma 

RE, F.B.S. 
London: EpwAnp STAN 
Agent |! 


urter, and all other papers in 


(\NFORD (successor to Byfleld 
: Cross, S.W., by Appointment 
ment Offices. 


price 6d; per post, 7d. 


1 Sinai, The whole under the 
r-General Sir Henry JAMEs, 


np, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Appointment. 





or per post for one stamp. 
SURVEY.—STAN- 
OGUE of the MAPS, Sections, 
ications of the GEOLOGICAL | 
fED KINGDOM, with Index 
und, and Ireland, showing aad 


Gratis on applicati 

EOLOGICAL 
(z FORD'S CATA 
Memoirs, and other Pul 
SURVEY of the UNI 
Maps of England, Scot 

Published Sheets. 
London: EDWARD STA» 
Agent | 


orp, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Appointment. 


naaneanidgnniiemaiaiian 
Gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. | 


TAVAL and MILITARY BOOKS.— 
N STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of OFFI- 
CIAL and NON-OFFICIAL DRILL-BOOKS Exami- 
nation Manuals, Text- Books, Military Tactics, Histories, 
Civil Service Guides, &c., with the dates of all the pre- 
sent Editions of Official Books. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W 

Agent by Appointment. 








| 
or per post for one stamp. | 


BOOK S— 
LEARANCE CATALOGUE of | 
LAR BOOKS, ATLASES, &c., | 
reduction from the published | } 


Gratis on applicatio 
HEAP 
STANFORD'S | 

STANDARD and POP 
offered at a considerable 
prices. 48 pp., demy 8vo. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6&7 7 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Gratis on application, or “per post for one stamp. 


TLASES — MAPS — GLOBES. — A | 
NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPS, and 
GLOBES, published or sold by Epwarp STANFORD, 
comprising Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geography ; 
Physical, Biblical, Anatomical, Historical, and Educa- 
tional Atlases; Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, | 
Africa, and America; Great Britain, India, Canada, 
and the Colonies; London and its Environs; a new 
series of School Maps; Relief Maps; the Useful Know- 
ledge Society's Series; also, Selections from the Geolo- 
gical and Ordnance Survey Maps. | 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 &7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment for the sale of the Ordnance 
and Geological Survey Maps, the Admiralty Charts, &c. 








Just published, demy Svo, pp. 321, with Frontispiece | 
and numerous Vignette Llustrations, price 12s 6d. 


HE ORNITHOLOGY of SHAKES- 


PEARE. Critically Examined, Explained, and 
Illustrated, by J. E. Hartinc, F.LS., F.ZS., &., 
Author of “The Birds of Middlesex,” “ Hints on Shore 


Shooting,” &c, 


JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Fourth Edition, illust 
8vo, pp. 
ENERAL 


ited by 571 Engravings, demy 
46, price £1 11s 6d, 
OUTLINE of the 
ORGANIZATION of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
and Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By THoMmas 
Rymer Jonrs, F.R.S., Professor of ee 
Anatomy in King’s College, London, &c., &. 
JuHN VAN ve RST, 1 Paternoster Row. | 
Just publi: ished, price 6d, postage 1d. 
OME RU LE, or the APOTHEOSIS 
. of STUMP. he screaming farce now acting 
in the Sister Island, 
London: Robert | 
all all Bookse llers, 


ARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, and 








Now ready, price 6d. 
OMES WANTING for BRITONS ; 
or, a Few Ri ms in Land and House Tenure 
very desirable in th Tnited Kingdom. to undermine 
Communism, By A LANDOWNER and THE LORD OF A 


MANor. Bia 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers, 


Just published, feap. 8vo, . cloth elegant, price 33 6d, | 


THE GERALDINE’S BRIDE. 
: A Metrical Tale. With an Introduction and 
Historical Notes. By ruomMASs GALLWEY, A.M., Author 
of “ Lays of Killarney Lakes.” 
,, Dublin : HovGes, Foster. and Co., Grafton Street, | 
Publishers to the niversity. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, and all 
Bookse sliers. 


A BRITISH 

4 Just publish 

Wrapper, Is, 

E. TRUELOVE, Publisher, 256 High Holborn. 





REPUBLIC. 


extra cloth, boards, ls 6d; in 


| 





1, Daily News, and other Penny | 


»t Journal, John Bull, Gardener's | 


Newspaper and | 


SURVEY.— | 


P hotographs of the Ordnance | 


| JHAL WILL 
\ PRINT ? 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


‘BLACKIE AND SON'S § PUBLICATIONS, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S: . 


| NEW NW WORKS. 
‘Queen Charlotte I Islands. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the North 
| Pacific. By Francis PooLe, CE. Edited by JOHN 
W. LINDON, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 15s, 


The Literary Life of the Rev. 


| WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, 
| Knightsbridge, ani Prebendary of St. Paul's. By 
| the Rev. A. G. LEsTRANGE. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 

} “The book is a pleasant book, and will be found | 
excellent reading.” —Atheneum., 


Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. | 
By PARKER GILLMORE (* Ubique™), Author of 
“A Hunter's Ravenous in the Great West,” &c. 
2 vols., with Llustrations, 21s. 


The Cities of the Nations Fell, 


By the Rev. Joun CumuMine, D.D. Second Edition. 
| 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, bound, 


‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
| Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George. 


MAcDOoNALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols. 


‘Hannah. By the Author of 


“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols. 

“A powerful novel of social and domestic life—one 
of the most successful efforts of a successful novelist.” 
—Daily News. 

“A powerful and well-written novel. The treatment 
of the subject is artistic and thoughtfal, and the book 
will no doubt be read with interest by all who desire to 
be enlightened on one of the great social problems of 
the day.”"—/ost. 


The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


BLAKE, Author of * Claude,” &. 3 vols. 


21s. 


“ An agreeable, well constructed story.”"—Post. 
The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 
Epwakps, Author of * Kitty,” &. 3 vols. 


‘—Ervaminer. 


By Mrs, 


cstenath " ady, 


“A very interesting novel.’ 


A First — 
EVANS BELL. 3 vols. 


This ‘day i is 3 published, } price 20 Is, with Map. 


A CHAPTER OF THE BENGAL MUTINY. 
AS SEEN IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


By ONE Wio WAS THERE IN 1857-58. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | 
| 


Now ready, a NEW BOOK by Mr. EDWARD LEAR. 
N ORE NONSENSE! Pictures, Rhymes, 
i Botany, &c. By Epwarp LEAR. With 138 full- | 
page Illustrations, and a portrait group. Small 4to, 
fancy boards, price 10s 6d. 
London: _Rosat Joun Busn, 


Now aon crown 8y¥o, ¢ loth, price e 2s 6d. 


Wess for the 
PIRITUALISM. By M.P., 


Dean of Canterbury on Science 
“ Pleas for Free Inquiry,” &c. 
| London: TRUBNE eR and Co.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


T ICKEI and SUN'S ANNUAL 

CHRIS 4 MAS CATALOGUE is now ready, and 
contains a complete list of all the Gift-Books published 
during the present season, together with many New 
Purchases and Remainders of Past Seasons’ Books, all 
new and perfect, and offered at greatly reduced prices 
for ¢ reat, by post for lL atamp. —1 Leicester Squs ure, WC, 


SON'S” 


32 Charing Cross, S.W. | 


Author of “The 
and Revelation, 


and 


the principal Children’s Ulustrated Books selected from 
their unrivalled stock, wich this year has been largely 


augmented and arranged conveniently for inspection | 


in the gallery of their New Premises, corner of 
Leicester Square, W.C 


New Eilition, 2 ¥ Is. « crown 8vo, ¢ I oth extra, 10s “Gd. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD’S LY Tre 

4 to his SON. Edited, with Translations of all 

the Latin, French, and [talian Quotations, occasional 

elucidatory Notes, and a Biogr phical Notice of the | 
Author, by CHARLES STOKES CAKEY. 

London: WILLIAM TeuG, Paucras Lane, Cheapside. 
Price Sixpence. 


CHRIS ONLY. Three 


IFE in 


4 Letters on Conditional Immortality. By the 
Rev. Epwanp Waite, 
J. CLARK and Co.,, 13 Fleet Street, E.C. 
YOR ~CUBAP. ~ COP Lics of GOOD 


at reduced rates, 
Cheap Village 
atis and post 
at, W. 


COsSLr to 
answer to the 
3, wilh Infor- 


I: BOOKS—Second-hand, New, 
and Handsomely Bound Bo rcs 5 $ 
Libraries—see BULL'S CATAL 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore 


PHIs 
immediate 
lyre 











An 
inquiry, and a SP&ecIMEN Bovk of 


mation for Authors, may be obtained on application to | 


R. Barketr and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London, 


A 


EVIDENCES of | 


PIC KERS ANNU AL | 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE contains a list of | 


RS | 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
; The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely 


Great and Infinitely Litt! e. A Sketch of Contrasts 
in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained 
by Natural Science. By F. A. Povcnet, M.D. 
New and Revised Edition, illustrated by 343 En- 
gravings on Wood, of which 80 are full pages, and 
\ { finely Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 
* We can honestly commend this work, which is as 
admirably as it is copiously illustrated.’ — Times, 
*A more splendid Christmas present can scarcely 
be desired.”"—Guardian. 
” 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise. By Professor DescHANEL, of 
Paris, Translated and E.lited, with extensive Addi- 


tions, by Professor Everetr, D.C.L., of Queen's 
College, Belfast. In Four Parts, medium 8yo, 
illustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. 
Part I, MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and 
PNEUMATICS, 4s 6d (now ready). 
Part IL. HEAT, 4s 64 (now ready). 
Part IIL, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM (in 
December). 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT (preparing). 


“ A good working class-book for students in experi- 
mental physics.” —Afhenwum. 

“An excellent handbook of physics, especially suit- 
able for self-instruction.”"— Westminster Review. 


3. 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: 
a SUCCINCT and POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 
VARIOUS MEMBERS of the HUMAN FRAME; 
| their Constitutions, and the Functions they Dis- 
charge. From the French of A. Le Pineur, M.D. 
Illustrated by Forty-Five Eugravings on Wood by 
Léveillé. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
“We are pleased to recommend this useful little 
volume. It gives much information, clearly written 
| and adapted for students of either sex.” —Record, 


4. 

The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a 
General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Poli- 
tical, Statistical, and Descriptive. Re-issue, with a 
SUPPLEMENT, bringing the information down to 
the Latest Time. Edited by W. G. BLACKre, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S, With nearly 800 Wood Engravings 
of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &e. 2 large vols, 
imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s, 

“ This excellent book of reference.”"—Athenvum, 


r 
5 


; |The IMPERIAL BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY, 
Doctrinal. 
| by the Rev. 
“ Typology of Scripture,” &e, 
Hundred Engravings on Wood aud Steel. 
vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 L2s. 
“Orthodox in tone, reverent in spirit, and showing 
in every page the marks of independeat and indus- 
trious research.”"—a lish Churchman. 


Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and 
By numerous Eminent Writers. Edited 
PATHICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Author of 
lliustrated by many 
2 large 


6. 


The COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Civil and Military, Religious, Intellec- 
tual and Social; from the Earliest Period to Recent 
Times. By CHARLES MACFARLANE and the Rev, 
THOMAS THOMSON, Lilustrated by above 1,100 
Engravings on Wood and Steel of Antiquities, 
Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &. 4 
vols. large 8vo, cloth, £4. 


| 
|A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY of 
| INDIA, Civil, Military, and Social, from the Earliest 


| Period to Recent Times. By HENRY Beveriper. 

Illustrated by above 500 Engravings on Woodand 
| Steel of Antiquities, Views, Manvers, and Customs, 
traits, Map, Plans, &c. 3 vols. large 8vo, cloth, 





8. 

VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE: Tuirty Examples of Country and Surburban 
Residences, recently erected, by Nineteen Archi- 

| tects of repute. Lliustrated by Plans, Elevations, 

Sections, and Details; with a full Description of 
each Building, ana, in nearly every case, a State- 
ment of the Actual Cost. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco, £3 10s 

“A volume that those about to build villa residences 

| or cottages may usefully study.”"—Zuilder. 


9, 

The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a 
Guide to the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
Conservatory, Greenhouse, & By Ropert 
THOMPSON, lite of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens, Coloured Plates and many Wvodcuts. 

| Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6a 

| “The best compendious treatise on modern garden- 

ing. —Daily Telegraph. 
10 
HISTORY of the VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. By Wittiam Riinp. Lilustrated by 

700 Figures on Wood and Swel, of which Lv@ are 

carefully coloured New and Revised Edition. 

Large 5vo, cloth, 318 6d. 

| “We can recommend this book as containing an 

} enormous amount of information, and comprising inan 

| agreeable form almos: all that the unscientific public 

cau wish to kaow about the vegetable kingdom."— 
Guardian, 


lA 


| London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. | ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
| os 


The THIRD EDITION (Tenth Thousand) is Now Ready of the . 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for DECEMBER, containing “The LAST); THE LEISURE Hour 
TOURNAMENT,” a New Idyll of the King, by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., | . amp 
Poet Laureate; YEAST,” by Professor HUXLEY; “ The PHILOSOPHY of | SUNDAY AT HOME, 


MYTHOLOGY,” by Professor MAX MULLER; and other Articles. LARGE GCOTAVO 
VOLUMES for 1871, 





STRAHAN and CO., Publishers. ea a ga 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
” 4 

‘‘LOVE IS BEST. NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, 


STRAHAN and CO. have This Day published, “ Saint ABE and LIBRARIES, 
his SEVEN WIVES: a True-Love Tale of Salt Lake City.” Crown 8vo, 5s. SCHOOL PRIZES, &c. 


7s cloth boards; 8s 6d gilt extra; . ; 
56 Ludgate Hill, December &, 1871. " ; = on es ae 





LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER Row. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GINX’S BABY.” “e LEISURE HOUR “ANNOUNCEMENTS” 
In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8yo. FOR 1872 , 
: NEW TALE IN JANUARY PART 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GINX’S BABY.” By G. E. SARGENT, : 
CONTENTS. | T Tr TONY NT y 
BooK I. HOW HE CAME INTO THE WorLD. Book V. HOW HE BECAME A LEGISLATOR. | \ ITILOU t IX I EN DING IT ; 
— Il. How ve pecAME Lorp BANTAM. j|— VI. How He EMBRACED THE EcLEcTIC | Or, JOHN TINCROFT BACHELOR and BENEDICT 
— Ill How He LEARNED HIS LETTERS. | RELIGION. TO BE FOLLOWED BY 7 
— IV. How WE ARRIVED AT YEARS OF DiscrRETION| — VII How HE COQUETTED WITH THE PROLE- | MDE NEIC HBOUR: fk 
AND OTHERWISE, | TARIAT. ; c NEIG IRS o CILMA- 
| — WIII. How HE CAME TO HIS EsTATE. [ CLONE: an Irish Story. By Frances im, 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. re GREGG’S WEDDING, By 
z Mrs. ROBINS, of Vermont, U.S, 
This day is published, in octavo, price 16s. ee ~ the RED SEA. By JOuN 
KEAST LORD, F.Z.S, 
The THIRD VOLUME of “ ED ° + 4s 
RIMITIVE MAN;; with Notices of the 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES Development Theory, Darwinism, and other 
recent opinions. By Principal Dawson. 


AXNOW CRYSTALS, with Illustrations, 


HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. CRYSTALS, with IN 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. oo RECOLLECTIONS of 
THIRTY YEARS of the REIGN of VICTORIA. 
The principal Contents of this Volume relate to—EArt Grey's Ministry; THe RerorM BILL ; Tis CREATION | By JOHN TIMBs. 


OF PEERS, ~ . 
HILDREN of the OLDEN TIMES: 
their Food, Dress, Amusements, Books, &, By 

the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


Vols. I. and II. have been Reprinted, price 16s each. . . wEP Ee Per ET . 
, eee IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, witk 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Portraits, of Dr. Dillinger, Sir Roundell Palmer, 

John Bright, King Amadeus of Spain, William C. 

Bryant, Ary Scheffer, Dr. Keith Johuston, and other 

Notables, 

I EMARKABLE DREAMS: with a 
variety of popularly-written Papers on Social, 

Literary, and Scientific Subjects. 


Completing the Book. 





This day is published. 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. 


A PHILOZOIC ESSAY. 
SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 
By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. ee an ——— 
The JANUARY PART of 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME 
; , ; : WILL CONTAIN THE 
Crows Ove, cloth, gilt, Se 64. Opening Chapters of a New Tale, 
ENTITLED 
BEDE’S CHARITY, 
MESSRS. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. . ae . 
’ sEaEOS Bag r PRAY — i ge IN 
HOLBEIN and HIS TIME. By Professor Woltmann. Translated, = ‘S?0% “?awinstauenes® 
by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 vol. crown 4to, with Sixty beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein. ALSO, 
Price 31s 6d. ABRIGHT NEW YEAR at BANDYBROOK 
By Mrs. PROSSER. 


LETTERS from INDIA. By the Hon. Emily Eden. Edited by her pcienneanlt Catiiuatty 


NIECE. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 





Originaliy published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
With Illustrations, chiefly by ERNEST GRISET. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





56 PATERNOSTER Row, LonpoN; and Sold by al} 


The FORTUNATE ISLES; or, the Archipelago of the Canaries. By Booksellers. 


M. PEGOT OGIER. Translated by FRANCES Lococg. 2 vols. crown 5vo, 21s. - 
BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 


cay | 
MEMORIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Robert Cowtan. With | Just published, price 28 6. 
7 shetti’s s e Panizzi r oa 

a Photograph of Marochetti’s Bust of Panizzi. Svo, lis. | B E N R H 7 D D I N G : . 
JERUSALEM : the City of Herod and Saladin. By Walter Besant, | 'A¥®S!75S, BxGIENT cot auenare 

M.A., and E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and | SE Si 

Fellow of St. John's College. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. } Author of “ Management of Health,” &c., &. 

} ' | wy consider this book the best ever written about 

WANDERINGS in WAR-TIME ; being Notes of Two Journeys taken isn: a,c, Dessasr, 2 Southampton Stet, 

op ng gamma in the Autumn of 1870 and the Spring of 1871. By SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. | Strand. 











AY > r ° Just ready, demy Svo, 560 pages, cloth, price 15s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, OBDEN CLUB ESSAYS, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. SECOND SERIES, 1871-2. 

| CONTENTS. 
} War. By Emile de Laveleye. 
H E N R . 4 Ss O 4 H E R A N A N D C O | PRIMOGENITURE. By Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 

¢9 | FINANCIAL RerorM. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 

| LAND QUESTION. By William Fowler, M.P. 


[ESTA BLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS), | COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH GERMANY. By J. Faucher. 


Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, | ion hie — 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS | UNITED STATES FINANCE, &C. By D, A. Wells, LL.D. 





COLONIAL QUESTION. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 


LIBRARIES VABUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. With an Appendix on the Commercial Policy of 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. | France and the Treaty with England of 1860. 
| CaAsseLL, PetTser, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. | New York. 
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'CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


oti f Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, already by | 
The Collection ~ the largest in the World, is still further angmented and | By JOHN FORSTER. 


sand Volun 
many Thousans lay by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in | 


enriched from day to 
demand, @ eo 
First-Class Subscription, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Tue NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on applicuc:ion. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at the Residences 
f Subscribers, in every part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years, 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and Institutions, and others are respectfully invited to apply for the New 
Number of MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Books on Sale. 

This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons. New and Second-Hand, at the lowest Current Prices; with 
a large selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, 
Wedding, and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 








Mupie's Sececr Lrprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreer. 
Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW BOOKS. 


nd by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming Works as they appear. | 


Vol. L, 1812-1842, 
Demy S8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s, 
Turd Epttion is nearly ready. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
SPECIALIZED ADMINISTRATION. By Herbert Spencer. 
Cuurcw AND STATE IN Iraty. By J. W. Probyn. 
Tue Evstace DiaMoNnpds. Chaps. XXL-XXIV. By Anthony Trollope. 
Puysics AND Pourtics. IV. Nation-Making. By Walter Bagehot. 
THe NEw ATTACK ON TOLERATION, By Helen Taylor. 
LYRICAL FABLES (Conclusion). By the Hon, Robert Lytton. 
Tuk Intsu UNtvexsity Question, By H. Dix Hutton. 


The SECOND EpItion of the November Number is now ready. 


THE 








Lae Pal N ‘ x r 2 
‘The KERAMIC GALLERY, comprising about 
Six Hundred Photographie Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and Choice Examples 
of Pottery and Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to the Present, selected by 
the Author from the British Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Geo- 
logical Museum, and various Private Collections, With Historical Notices and 
Descriptions. By WILLIAM CHAFFERS, Author of “Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain,” ** Hall Marks on Plate,” &c. In two handsome volumes, 


price £4 4s, 
The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. 


Notes on their Forests, Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By the late 
Captain J. Forsyta. With a Map and Coloured Llustrations. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 18s. 


VOLTAIRE. 


8vo, Lis. 


The LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 


Joun Forster. Fifth Edition. With additional Notes, the Original Tlustra- 
tions, several additional Designs, and two beautifully engraved Portraits from 
the Original Painting by Reynolds and from the Statue by Foley. 2 vols., 


By Joun Mortry. 1 vol. demy 





Mr. BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour 
of Society. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. [Next week, | 


Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Kedive. 


By the Rey. F, BAntuAM ZINCKE, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Demy 8vo, 
price 14s. [December 11, 


*. Tv. 

Sisters and Wives. 
By SARAH TyTLeR, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “The Nut-Brown 
Maids,” and “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Post 8vo. [December 11, 


Known to None: a Village Romance. 
Post 8vo. [Ready. 
The SECOND EDITION of 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 


By GzorGe Mergpirn. Reprinted from the Cornhill Mayazine. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


Feap. Svo. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


Man and Wife. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 5s. [December 11, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Four Photographs for One Shilling. 
HE PICTURE GALLERY for CHRISTMAS 
contains a permanent photograph of DOLLY VARDEN by W. P. Frirn, 
R.A., and three others; bound up in a handsome cover, for the drawing-room table. 

















Four Photographs for One Shilling. 


HE PICTURE GALLERY for CHRISTMAS 

' contains a permanent photograph of The SCOTCH REBEL by FREDERICK 

TAYLER, and three others; with letter-press descriptions, printed with ornaments 
by Whittingham. 











Four Photographs for One Shilling. 


HE PICTURE GALLERY for CHRISTMAS 

contains a permanent photograph of The MILKMAID'S SONG by Joun 

ar ey three others; printed by the Woodbury process, in sepia, bistre, and 
an ink. 











Your Photographs for One Shilling. 
HE PICTURE GALLERY for CHRISTMAS 


Contains a permanent photograph of the Marble Statue of The WHITE DOE 
of RYLSTONE by F. M. MILL&rR, and three others ; muunted on grey tinted borders. 





Printed in Permanent Colours by the Woodbury process. 


HE PICTURE GALLERY for CHRISTMAS, 
in containing four permanent photographs from the Works of Celebrated 
ao with letter-press descriptions, and bound up in a handsome cover for the 
Oue Shilling table, will be published on Saturday, December 16th, demy 4to, price 

SAMPSON Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street. 


(ARV ED ORGAN LOFT, Cologne.—See the BUILDER of 
anes THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4d; also for View and Plan of Foreign (R.C.) 

ission ( ollege, Mill Hill—Incombustible Roofs (Illustrated).—The Exploration of 
some—Bridges—Drainage and Disease—How to Decorate St. Paul's, &c.—1 York 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








price 21s. 


The HISTORY of the COMMUNE. By P. 
[On Monday. 


VESIMER. 1 vol. crown Svo. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By 


WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESwWorTH. Vol. L., demy 8vo, 15s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





JUST OUT. 
PLEASURE: 
A HOLIDAY BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE. 
One Shilling. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Illustrated Frontispiece, 28 6d. 
Henry S. Eixa@ and Co., 65 Cornhill, London. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


1 


LINKED at LAST. By F. E. Bunyert, 


Translator of Berthold Auerbach’'s “On the Heights,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[/n a few days. 


2. 
CRUEL as the GRAVE. By the Countess Von 


BOTHMER, 3 vols. 


3. 
’, 74Ar af ¥ 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. 
MASTERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 2 vols. Second Edition. 

“A thoroughly wholesome and fairly interesting tale."—Athenwum. 

“The author has given us one of the brightest and pleasantest pictures of 
domestic life that we have seen for some time."—Graphic. 

“The story is very well told...... It is very good-humoured and entertaining, and 
any one who wishes for a quiet unsensational country-house or up-the-country 
novel will do well to secure this.” 


4. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. Second Edition. 
By Ho_me lee, Author of “ Kathie Brande,” “ For Richer, for Poorer,” &c, 1 
vol. crown 8yo. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





Now realy, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 


Tr Ty _ ry ’ 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New Metuop of Curs, 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 

“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 

“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.”"—Spectator. 

“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain grcund amongst the medical profession.”—Chemicai News, March 


17, 1871. 
; London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, 
Muy be had from all Bouksellers. 
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Just published, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE: 


OR, THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By Mrs. EDWARD MILLETT. 
With Frontispiece. 


London: EpwAnp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PREVAILING IN WESTERN EUROPE 
Part I., with Synoptic Charts and Barograms, Charts of ae Tracts of Baric 
Minima, of Isobarics in N.-W. Europe, and of the Tracts of the Great Depressions 
in August, 1868, and January and March, 1869. 
By W. CLEMENT LEY. 
London: EpwWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


STANFORD'S ATLASES, 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the i: of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


WITH THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
1871 Edition. 





Strongly half-bound russia, in 1 vol., with the Maps Coloured, 
£9 10s; or half-bound morocco, in 2 vols., £10, 


COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with Plans of Cities and 
Alphabetical Indexes. 

Engraved on steel in the best manner, by eminent geographers, with the now 
discoveries and other improvements to the latest date. The classical and modern 
maps are drawn on the same scale, and are so arranged as to be readily and easily 
compared. 


trates the present state of geographical knowledge. 


1871 Edition, With all the Latest Additions and Corrections. 
FIVE-GUINEA ATLAS. 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


150 Coloured Maps, with Index. 

This Atlas contains Geological and Physical Maps of England and Wales; 
Six Celestial Maps by the late Sir John Lubbock, Bart.; and all the Modern Maps 
in the series, including the large scale Maps of England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, India, and the United States. Half-bound gilt edges, £5 5s. 











With a Thumb or Leger Index to facilitate reference to the Maps, 
THREE-GUINEA ATLAS. 
THE FAMILY ATLAS. 


A Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, embracing the most recent discoveries in all 
parts of the world. 
lans of London and Paris on a large scale, the Geological Map of England wait 
Wales, by the late Sir RopErick L. Murcuison, Bart., and the Star Maps, by the 
late Sir JoHN LubBBOCK, Bart., are also included. Half-bound morocco, £3 3s. 








With Additions and Corrections. 
GUINEA ATLAS. 
CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF GENERAL MAPS, 


Containing 59 Coloured Maps, with Index. 
This Atlas forms a very convenient and handy companion to the “ National,’ 
“English,” and other Cyclopwdias and Gazetteers, and should cert: tinly fluda place 
n every library where a larger atlas is not kept. Strongly half-bound, 21s. 





NEW EDITION. 


GUINEA-AND-A-HALF ATLAS. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND) 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 53 Coloured Maps, with valuable Consulting Indexes. 
Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 lls 6d. 


~SOHOOL ATLAS. 
HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the principal Places. 
Edition the new Railways have been added, and all the latest alterations and dis- 
coveries inserted to keep pace with recent geographical events. Cloth lettered, 
price 12s 6d. 

The HARROW JUNIOR ATLAS. 
ANCIENT ATLASES, 


14 Maps, with Index, cloth, 7s. 
uniform with the above, 12s 6d and 7s each. 

In addition to the Atlases contained in this List, the Stock of EDWARD | 
STANFORD includes almost every Atlas or Map of repute published in England, 
the Colonies, and on the Continent.—Catalogues gratis on application, or per post | 
for Penny Stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W.,, 


And al] Booksellers. 





THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8y0, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, 784 pp. 
EVELYN’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
From 1641 to 1705-6, 

AND A SELECIION OF HIS FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

Edited by WILLIAM Bray, Esq. 
With Frontispiece and Full Index. 
FREDERICK WARNE aud Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


The Atlas also contains Celestial, Geological, and Physical Maps, Plans | 
of important Cities, the Environs of several Capitals, and the whole clearly illus- | 


the 


In the present | 


| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
‘THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN CEYLoy 


By JOHN Carrer, Times’ Correspondent, 
icauuial of the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
| East,” &c. 
| 
| Illustrated with Chromo-Lithographs by Vincent Brooks, Day and Son, 
| “An interesting and well-meaning narrative. The chromo- lithographs with 
| which the volume is illustrated deserve special praise, and we are pleased to 
observe a commendable absence of literary th ankeyis sm in the text. Indeed, th 
| volume is a m del of its class." —Daily News. e 
“The scenes in the ‘ Kraals’ are very exciting.” 
« The history of the visit is altogether well told, 
elegant chromo-lithographs.......[n short, 
welcome book.”—J/lustrated Revicu. 


PROVOST & CO.’S PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT BOOKS. 


Author of “ Pictures from the 





Syre 
spectat 


and it is illustrated b 
to readers of all 





or, 


y SoMe very 
classes it will be a 



























Title. Illustrated —_ Cloth. ? 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL  ....ceecesee 6 Photographs 10/6 pa 
THe Lorp oF THE Ise . 9 _ 12/0 210 
| MARMION .....c0cccccceeee ~i —- 18,0 25.0 
GIBRALTAR AND ITS SIEGES. . 16 _— 21/0 31/6 
Do. DO po. a wai 4 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT ........00 . 15 _ 
SCOTLAND .......000+ -i4 - 
| Our ENGLISH LAKES. - 8 = 
VENICE AND THE POETS. 0 -- 
HARROW SCHOOL.. 8 ia 
UprINGHAM SCHOOL . me — 
| DOVER..,...cccccverseeceseesers 12 — a0e 
THE THAMES, 3 Series .ccocoscccccsscscoveccosecosco 13 to l6— each 10/6 
| London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
} cee mie “see ———as 
| Now ready, beautifully ull ustrated, price 1s, 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


ENTITLED 


} , 

| BLADE O 

By B. L. Fanseon, Author of and * 

with true pathos.”"—Morning Post 
\__Feho 

haye ever read.”"—Penny Illustrated 


‘XN Dp VO 
( r R A Ss Se 
| * Grif Joshua Marvell.” 
“ The story abounds 
“ The story is very elegant and touching.’ 
“One of the most nobly-written stories we 


_ r. 
“A very beautiful and interesting story.”"—Jnverncss Advertiser. 
‘A work that deserves to find its way into every home.”—A/dershot and Sandhurst 


Mititary Gazette. 
“Such a story as should ring through Eng 
| —TZhe Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser 


ish ears from land's end to land's end.” 


TINSLEY ‘BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. a JAMES GRANT, Author of ** Random Recollections,” 
“The Great Metropolis,” &., &. In 2 vols. Svo. (Now ready. 
LIV ES of the KE M BLES. By Percy Firzcerato, 
Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” 2 vols. (Now ready. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, al Captain R. F. BURTON, F.RB.G.S., &. 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burrox, Author of 
“A Mission to Galdle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
“ Abeokuta,”’ * My Wanderings in West Africa,” &., &. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 





‘The HARVEYS. By Henry Kinesuey, Author of 
Old Margaret,” “ Hetty,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. [Vow ready. 

“TW O PLUNGES for a PE ARL. By Monrrier 
Couns, Author of * The Vivian Romance,” &e., &. [Ready this day. 


|A READY-MADE FAMILY; or the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub, In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. By Geonrce 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
‘TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. By F. 
LANCASTER. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last War in New 





Zealand. By J. H.K. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
|The SCANDINAVIAN RING. By Jonmn Pomeroy. 
| In 3 vols. 
| 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,” &c., &c. 


je AINGE R’S THORN. 


Journeyman Engineer), Author of ‘ 


By Tuomas Wrieut (the 
‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working 


Classes.” In 3 vols. 
‘ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 
“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of W: ar,” &. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
BARBARA HE ATHCOTE’S TRIAL: a New Novel. 


In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
| 


|BIDE TIME and TIDE. By the Author of “The 


} Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunter,” &c. 


| TREGARTHEN HALL, By James Gartanp. 


[Ready this day. 
By Joun Epwarpson. In 
[Ready this day. 


By the Author 


[Now ready. 


By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “‘ Wee Wifle,” & 


| HOLLOWHILL FARM. 


} 
| 3 vols. 
| WIDE of the M ARK: a New Novel. 
| of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 
| 

Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s, a NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 


|ANTE ROS. By the Author of “ Gay Livingstone,” 


| “Sword and Gown,” “ Maurice Dering,” , & 
{ TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Stroet, Strand. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. | NEW WORKS. 
aiiaenceiite 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY: ‘the THIRD EDITION of the EDINBURGH 





: By HENSLEIGH W! ; savin 
e py the Author, and ex tended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an REVIEW for OCTOBER. 
Introduction on th ormation of Language. Medium &vo, about 800 pp, double CONTENTS, 
column. To be cont) leted in Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pp. each, | 1. Jowert’s TRANSLATION OF PLATO, hy 
2. Exc s iv ; \ 
th Part L, December, now ready, 5s. 2 ENG. Se . . H 
to . > ROPEAN ADV “ee RERS IN INDIA. : 
. GAME AND GAME Laws. iF 
+ , a) TINYIAT . . * 
: The DEB ATABLE LAND BETWEE? this | 5. Sot TH AFRICA AND HER DIAMOND FIELDS. re 
o van > saad 2 | 6. Essays ON THE TENURE OF LAND . 
WORLD and the N ‘XT. By Rowext DALE Owen, Author of “ Footfalls on | 7. THE INNS OF COURT AND OF CHANCERY, f 
ry the Boundary of Another World.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, pp. 456, cloth, 9s. | 8. THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
a | ' 


(Just published. 9, THE SESSION AND Its LessONs, 


The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: a History of Baron STOFFEL’S REPORTS on the MILI- | 





, - 
) Domestic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Tuomas TARY FOROES of PRUSS . ~ 2 , ie 
‘ ome Ie "A. F.SA. With Illustrations : iettones ten kta, | FORCES of PRUSSIA, &e., 1868-1870, Part IL, translated into English, : 
0. Sees nee hgh chee Some. Domes ‘and Saguesed ty W, | _ Will be found in FRASER'S MAG AZLNE for DECEMBER. ae ee } 
Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 1 vol. medium Svo, pp. xv.-512, with 350 Woodcuts, | , 
handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. i pra TO To . > . 4 ; 
‘ j 4 r . 
The Author in his Preface, referring to “ The History of Domestic Manners and R ECOLLEC TI YN S of a I AST LIFE. By Sit 
Sentiments in England during the Middle Ages,” says, “This book was received HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
favourably, and is now, ! yo out of os <— I have been a paged gp the | 1 vol. post Sv. {On the 19th inst. 
s a New Edition, which I have so much altered in revision, and to which I have | ‘ 
ied 50 much oa s nay be cousidered as a new work, aud therefore I have E W ATI VS I IISTORY of ISR AR i. Tra ns- } 
ide modilice ic. 4 » ‘ Z 5 
ommanitied } a from the German. Vol. IIL. The Rise and Splendour of the Hebrew t 
TO rare! ba > YAANTID YT TC | Monarchy; 1Vol. IV. From the Disruptic f the My rchy to i ‘all. 5 
The ML SIC LESSON ot CON I i CIl Ss, and | Edited by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, MA. Price ‘ths. ee ae ae ; 
other Poems. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Feap. 8yo, pp. 168, cloth, 3s 6d. | 4 
toner The THISTORY and LITERATURE of the i 
; = , ang ng eg reg et oF | 
GAUDEAMUS: a Translation of the celebrated | owner 77% M4 * Ds Rotuscumn, Abeliged Eation, a i val. 
Humorous Poems of Joseru Victor ScuerreL, By CHARLES “ae | 
16mo, cloth. Shortly, | my na Nid Bb y er of 
> Serene ‘The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 
The REVENUE RESOURCES of the MUGHAL CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENso, D.D., Bishop ft 
+ ror A one om. . pat of Natal. Part VI. The Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. 8vo, price 248, i 
EMPIRE in INDIA, from A.D, 1593 to A.D. 1707; a Supplement to “The | (On the 19th inst. 4 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S, late | ‘ ’ H 
of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Demy 8vo, pp. 60, cloth, 3s 6d, | The TRUE DOCTR INE oft the EUCH ARIST f 
a “ oo | v ‘4 wha 4 YUL i a . 
d OLLANTA > a Drama in the Quichua Language, | By Tuomas 8S. 1. Voaan, D.D., &c., Canon and Prebendary of Chichester, and f 
Text, Translation —_ ~~ cee By CLemMents R. MAarkuam, C.B. | wa ean, Cie gone oes, ( 
. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth, 7s 6d. - . Ke 
: “i at _ ‘The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY by Bishops 
. CHINA’S PLACE in PHILOLOGY: = an! and other ciergy of the Anglican Church CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Part I. i 
Attempt to show that the Languages oi Europe and Asia have a Common By the Bight Sev. 3, W. Conanes, DD, Seep et Hates, Sve, ple eee, t 
Origin. By the Rey. J. EpkiNs, Pekin. Crown 8yo, pp. xxiii.-493, cloth, 4 
ice ad. | mr 4 =. Py x ’ TO . . 
price 10s 6 HUNGARIAN CELEBRITIES. By Captain E 


1 ORIG I N A L SANS Ik | IT TEXTS. Collected, W. J. Wyatt, Author of “ Revolutionary Shadows,” &. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. " 
‘ Translated, and Illustrated by Joun Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. | A PI E \ for th HOME GK WE | > N MEN’ - i 
+ 4a or C 4 4 “ivudta 4 ; 


Vol. Il. The TRANS-HIMALAYAN ORIGIN of the HINDUS, and their ; 

Affinity with the Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, | of IRELAND. By Joun George MacCanrtuy, Author of * Irish Land Ques- i 

, revised, with Additions, Svo, pp. xxxii.-512, cloth, 21s. | tions Plainly Stated and Answered.” dSvo, price 5s, i 
| i 

,OL pm ATO ‘ nN + r olen ae & ta ok Pl ‘ > -TATS ) 

: A SANSKRIT and ENGLISH DICTIONARY; The DAUGHTERS of the KING, and other f 
2 being an Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix Poems: a Sequel to “ Through the Night” and “Onward.” By WALTER | 
explaining the Use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit RAM JASAN, Queen's SWEETMAN, B.A, Post 8yo, price 10s 6d, , 

College, Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Goverument, N.W.P. | ; 


Royal 8vo, pp. ii-707, cloth, 23s. ie a — . 
waa . ‘SONGS of the SIERRAS. By Joaquin MILter. 
THREE LI ( ri ly | RES on BU I DI {ISM. By New Edition, revised by the Author. Feap. 8¥o, price 6s. 

Rey. Ernest J. Erret. Medium 8yo, pp. 42, sewed, 3s 6d. =? . asi atian en as . — . ‘ = — 
'GANOT’SS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
A CATENA of BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES, | PHYSICS, Translated with the Author's sanction, by B. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 


CS. Fifth Edition, with Coloured Plate and 726 Wovodcuts, Post Svo, 


a eg SL 


e from the CHINESE. By S. Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a price 15s, 
Chaplaiu in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c. Handsome Syo yolume, pp. xiv.-436, | 
3 price 15s. | 


_A HISTORY of the GOTHIC or MEDLEVAL 


The WHE EI J of the LAW . Three Phases of REVIVAL in ENGLAND, By ©, L. EASTLAKE, P.R.LB A., Architect, With 
45 Llustrations engraved on Wood. Imperial 8vo, price 31s 6d, 





. Buddhism. Lllustrated from Siamese Sources by the Speculations of a Siamese 
Philosopher. Ar rged Edition of “ The Modern Buddhist.” A BUDDHIST 
GOSPEL, or Life Buddha. And an Account of a Visit to the Phra Bat, or DUP pTT Y TOTS y 

J Holy Footprint of Siam. With copious Notes. By Henry ALABASTER, Esq., | SI EC I Rl M AN ALY SIS I AM ILIARLY 
Interpreter to Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate-General in Siam, Demy 8vo, | EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. Scuet.ex. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
pp. 1x.-824, cloth, I4s. | LASSELL, Edited, with Notes, by W. Hucoins, LL.D., F.R.S, With Coloured 


P.ates and other Uustrations, including copies of Augstrém’s Maps. 1 vol. Svo. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the | siesta a 


A: ee 


MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA (to wit) Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, | pp PAF. pw eg o aree . ace ayes 
; Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and Bengali, By JuuN Beases, Bengal C S., M.RAS., i ] IKO | tY of I [EA r. »V J. CLERK Maxw ELL, 

&e. [/n preparation, | M.A., F.RSS. L. & E., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of 
J A ‘ > . » _ | Cambiidge. Being the Sixth of the New Series of Text-Books of Science, 
, / , , TLI AGH ’ , Mechanical and Physical, Edited by T. M. Gooveve, M.A. Small 8vo, 
GRAMMAR of the LANGUAGE of the Moai ant'hissi iA Small 


VEDAS. By Dr. Tucopor BENFEY. 1 vol. 8vo, about 650 pp. 
Manian 3 : meee’ The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
‘ MYTHICAL ZOOLOGY : or, the Legends of | GEOGRAPHY, In Twenty-Eight entirely New Maps, Edited, with an Intro 


duction, by the Rev. G. BurLer, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 


ST a ee Ee ee te Se 


‘ Animals ay LO De GUBERNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative “ “ 2 . 

Minetere 7 ri hy See iinet Lin pony | 4to, price 3s 6d, sewed, or 5s, cloth, (/n a few days, 
DAN Me > > Pe Fs. va) be y Tors 

’ The PATRIARCH and the TSAR: the Replies GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 
of the Humble } n, by the Mercy of God Patriarch, against the Questions of laric Edited by Joun T. Wurre, D.D, Oxon, S2mo, each TEX1 neatly bound 
the Boyar Sim« Streshneff, and the Answers of the Metropolitan of Gaza, | in cloth. 
Pais us Ligarid Translated from the Russian by WILLIAM PaLMen, M.A, | ; ; 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. XL.-G74, cloth, I2s. HORACE, % ODES,” Book First, price Is. 
Ty IV “4 y . N T ,- + 7 , r ’ P wp . . 

THEORY of LEGISLATION. By Jeremy | VIRGIL, “ ENEID,” Book Second, price 1s. 
BENTHAM. Tr ated from the French of EtteNNe Dumont, by R. HILDRETH, , =e me - 
Second Editior own 8v0, pp. Xv.-472, cloth, 7s 6d. | C.LESAR, “GALLIC W AR, Look Third, price 9d. 


The SPEAKERS COMMENTARY RE-| CORNELIUS NEPOS’ “ LIVES of MILTLADES, 
VIEWED. By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of the High Court | CIMON, PAUSANIAS, and ARISTIDES," price 9d 


) of Madras, and thor of “ The Bible: is it the Word of God? Crow ovo oe an ‘ : 
pal agpes om detente - - . i eh Other Texts in active preparation. 
Pp. Viii.-160, with folding Plates illustrating the Zodiac, cloth, 3s 6d, | ° : pre] 





= 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * ALICE'S ADVEN- 
TURES in WONDERLAND.” 
THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, 
and WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis 
CARROLL. With 50 M[llustrations by Tenniel. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. [Next weck. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WON- 
DERLAND. By Lewis CARROLL. With 42 Illus- 
trations by Tennie), Twenty-Ninth Thousand, 
crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. The same in French and 
German, each 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. By E. 


H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With 9 Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The most charming volume of fairy tales which we 
have ever read.” —TZimes. 


CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More 
Stories. By E H. KNaTCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
With Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 

“A fascinating volume which will make him friends 
in every household in which there are children.”— 

Daily News. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. B 
E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Lllus- 
strations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The stories are charming, and full of life and fun.” 

Standard. 


NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author 
of “St. Olave's.” Illustrated by L. Frilich. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s 6d. 

“Whether the readers are nine years old. or twice, 
thrice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy this 
pretty volume,”—£xaminer. 


WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 
Stories for Children. By the Author of “St. 
Olave's.”’ Illustrated by L. Frilich. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books 

- girls, we place ‘When I was a Little Girl.!"— 

mes, 


The HEROES of ASGARD: Tales 
from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E. 
KgARY. New and Revised Edition. With Illus- 
trations by Huard. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“Told in a light and amusing style, which in its 
drollery and quaintness reminds us of our old favourite 

Grimm.”"—Times, 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE in FOUR 
QUARTERS. By Lady Barker. Christmas Vay 
in England, in Jamaica, in India, in New Zealand. 
Illustrated. Extra fcap. 8yo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d, 


“A delightful Christmas book.” —Globe. 
STORIES ABOUT :— By Lady Barker, 


Author of “ Station Life in New Zealand.” LIllus- 
tra Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“The most entertaining book for children that has 
been published this season. There is not a tale which 
can fail to please children as well as their elders.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


PUSS and ROBIN, and their FRIENDS 
KITTY and BOB. Told in Pictures by FRoiicn, 
and in Rhymes by Tom Hoop. With 15 Lllustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

“Herr Frilich has outdone himself in his pictures of 
this dramatic chase, and Mr. Hood's rhymes are 
ridiculous, which is the best praise that can be awarded 
them."—Morning Post. 


TheLOST CHILD. By Henry Kingsley. 
With 8 Illustrations by L. FRouicH. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

“The story is very charmingly and very touching] 
told."—Saturday Review, ” . stad 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL 
GLOBE. Pictured by L. Froiicn, and Narrated 
by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” With 24 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

“Her dreams are highly amusing, and, of course 
(considering from whom they come) instructive, while 
the illustrations are really admirable."—/all Mall 
Gazette. 


NEW EDITION, with 20 Illustrations by L. Froiicu. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS, of all 
TIMES and all LANDS. Gathered and Nar- 
rated by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 

“Fit for any season and any reader."—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 





— 











This day, royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


RAPHAEL of URBINO and his 
Father GIOVANNISANTL. By J. D. PASSAVANT. 
Illustrated by Twenty permanent Photographs. 

“Taking into account the admirable manner in 
which the volume is produced as to binding, printing, 

&¢c,, nothing more attractive will, we venture to say, 

come before the public at this season as a book fitted 

for the drawing-room or a Christmas gift."—Art 

Journal, 


A PORTFOLIO of CABINET PIC- 
TURES after TURNER, Sir W. A. CALLCOTT, 
CONSTABLE, and BIRKET FOSTER. Repro- 
duced in Colours by R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor. 
Oblong 4to, 42s. 

“Tt is doubtful whether we shall ever see a more 
delightful portfolio; it will be a joy for many a year 
to its fortunate possessor.”—Standard, 


ALBRECHT DURER, of Wirnberg : 
the History of his Life, with a Translation of his 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his 
Works. By Mrs, CHARLES HEATON, With up- 
wards of 30 Autotypes, Lithographs, and Wood- 
cuts. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 31s 6d, 


TWELVE PARABLES of OURLORD, 
Illustrated and Illuminated. Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations, with Illuminated Texts and Borders. 
Royal 4to, ornamental! binding, 16s. 

“One of the most beautiful of modern pictorial 
works." —TZimes. 


COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. With a beautifully-coloured Floral Design 
to each Collect, and Uluminated Cover. Crown 
8vo, 128. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 

“Beyond question the most beautiful book of the 
season. A book more attractive or more perfect has 
very rarely issued from the press."—Art Journal, 

* The most beautiful Sunday book of the season."— 

Times. 


The FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories, selected by the Author of “Jobn 
Halifax, Gentleman.” NEw EDITION, with Coloured 
Illustrations and Borders by J. E Rogers. Crown 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 63. 

“It is the best collection of fairy tales that has 
appeared since Mr. Planche’s charming translation of 
Madame D'Aulnoy’s book. It is beautifully got up, and 
pointed by illustrations in which rollicking humour and 
exquisite art struggle together.”—TZimes. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery 
Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogxks. 
Crown 4to, with Ornamental Cover, 6s. 

“The most splendid, and at the same time the most 
really meritorious of the books specially intended for 
children that we have seen."—ASpectator, 


MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery 
Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Roggrs. 
Crown 4to, in Ornamental Cover, 6s. 

“ Very full of fun—quaint and primitive is the style 
of drawing, brilliant is the colouring, and the grotesque 
medievalism of the illustrations has a very humorous 
effect.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By 
an OLp Boy. With 60 Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Sydney Hall, and Portrait of the 
Author. Small 4to, gilt edges, 10s 6d. Crown 
8vo, with Eight Illustrations, 6s. Golden Treasury 
Edition, 4s 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS at WENTWORTH GRANGE. A Book 
for Children. By F. T. PALGRAVE. With lllustra- 
tions by Arthur Hughes. Small 4to, price 6s. 

“Tf you want a really good book for both sexes and 
all ages, buy this."—Athenwum. 


The WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 
fora LAND BABY. By Canon KinGs_ey. With 
Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton and P, Skelton. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, with additional Illus- 
trations, 5s. 


The HEROES; Greek Fairy Tales for 
My Children. ByCanon KinGsLey. New Edition, 
with Coloured Illustrations, Extra fcap. 8vo, price 
4s 6d. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir 
SamurL W. Baker. Tenth Thousand.  Illus- 
trated by Huard. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
7s 6d. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re- 
narrated by HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. With 
Vignette Title and Eight full-page Illustrations by 
Huard, Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 5s, Third 
Edition. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 








The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREat 
BASIN of the NILE, and Exploration of the Nil 
Sources. By SirS. W. BAKER. Newand Cheaper 
Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, © . 
gilt, 63. = Coney 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of 
ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hunters of th 
Hamran Arabs. By Sir S. W. BAKER. New end 
Cheaper Edition, with Maps and Iustrati 
Crown 8¥0, gilt, 6s, a 


A STOREHOUSE ofSTORIES. Editeg 
By C. M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Red. 
clyffe.”’ 

First Sertgs—CONTENTS :—Philip Quarll—Goody 
Twoshoes—The Governess—Jemima  Placid—The 
Perambulations of a Mouse—The Village School—The 
Little Queen—History of Little Jack. Globe 8yo, 3s 64, 


SecoND SERIES—CONTENTS :—Family Stories—Ele. 


ments of Morality—Puzzle for a Curious Girl—Blossoms 
of Morality. Globe 8yo, 3a 6d. [This day, 


LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By 
Mark Lemon. Illustrated by C. KEEng. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


WANDERING WILLIE. 
Author of “ Effie’s Friends,” &c. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the 
Second Edition, 


OUR YEAR. A Child’s Book in Prose 
and Verse. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d, 


DAYS of OLD. Stories from Old 
English History. By the Author of “ Ruth andher 
Friends.” 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Tales 


for the Young. 18mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other 
Fairy — By A.and E. KEARY. 18mo, clota 
gilt, 33 6d. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
The Heir of Redclyffe. Illustrated. 
6s. 


Heartsease. Illustrated. 6s. 
The Daisy Chain. Illustrated. 6s. 
The Trial. Illustrated. 6s. 
The Caged Lion. Illustrated. 6s, 
The Lances of Lynwood. With 


Coloured Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The Prince and the Page. Illus- 
trated. 3s 6d. 

The Little Duke. Illustrated. 
8s 6d. 

PHANTASMAGORIA, and other 
Poems. By Lewis CARROLL, Author of “ Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland.” Fcap. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


My BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 
WooLNER. With Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The LADY of La GARAYE. By the 
Hon. Mrs. NortToN. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 


COVENTRY PATMORE. Fcap. 8yo, 28 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
the ARCHBISHOP OF DuBLIN. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS and 
SONGS. Edited by F. T. Patorave. Gem 
Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


THOMAS a KEMPIS, De IMITA- 
TIONE CHRISTI. Libri IV, With borders in the 
ancient style, after Holbein, Diirer, and other 
Old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts 
of Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of curious orna- 
mentation. Handsomely bound in white cloth, extr 
gilt, 7s Gu. 
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